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N the course of Sir 
f John Lubbock’s paper 
54, on Primeval Antiqui- 
Yi ties to which allusion 
was made in our last, 
the reader urged that 
the great antiquity of 
the stone period was 


= mammalie, he 
in the earliest writings 


indication of 
presence in Western 
Europe. Still more 


afforded by the condi- 
tions of our valleys. | 
The beds of gravel can- | 
not have been deposited | 
by any sudden cata- | 
clysm, both on account | 
of their regularity, and | 
also of the fact that the | 
‘= materials of one river | 
system are never mixed | 


conclusive evidence is. 


of legendary and mythological lore in the early 
national tales and devices, he showed how London 
more peculiarly than the capital of any other 
country represented the interests and feelings 
of the entire nation, while in itself it had been 
the embodiment of civic dignity. Anything like 
its proper history had not yet been accomplished. 
Within the memory of many some parts had still 
retained their Medizeval aspect, but so rapid had 
been the changes that few isolated remnants 
now remained, and these were likely too soon to 
be obliterated, and not even a bare catalogue of 
its most notable relics of architecture had been 
made. Good books there were both old and new, 
from Stow to Scott, but not the slightest 
vestige of an approach had yet been made to- 
wards the grand general history the subject 
deserved. The size and extent of London were 
features that all foreigners remarked, and a 
good deal in this respect must be attributed to 
the independence and love of home, inherent in 
the hearts of the English people ; another reason 





| being the retention of so many large estates by | 
evident from several landed proprietors, whose ancestors formerly | at which Dr. Birch, the president of the depart- 


profits. In conclusion, Mr. Hope cited many 


ever, it was much to be regretted that drawings 


‘and plans of the interesting objects demolished 


had not been preserved. He hoped that in the 
present meeting the foundation would be laid for 
a proper architectural survey of London. 

Dr. Guest then read a paper, the result of 
much research, on the campaign of Aulus Plau- 
tius in Britain, which he prefaced with some re- 
marks on the invasion of Cesar, and on the dis- 


| puted question at which point he had crossed 


the river Thames. Dr. Guest pointed out some 
of the mistakes which had been made by early 
historians in consequence of their having sup- 


with those of another. At the close he made two | posed the river to have been in the same con-| 
suggestions. The first was, that,in the Authorized | dition at the time of Czsar’s invasion as at pre- 
Version of the Bible, we should in future omit sent. One of these mistakes was in the etymo- | 
the date 4004 n.c., which now stands before the logy of Teddington, which was conjectured to | 
first verse of Genesis. No geologist or archmo- | have been Tide-end-town, in consequence of the | 
logist believes this to be true; and it is won- | tide not rising farther up the river; but as the 
derful that a truth-loving people as we are locks which now stop the tide there were, of 
should continue to print the Bible with that course, not in existence in the time of Cwsar, 


them the site of Cmwsar’s passage. A bank 
occurred where the double line of the Cowey 
stakes formed the defensible ford into the 
territory of Cassivelaunus. It was across this 
shallow ford, between the stakes, he suggested, 
that Cesar directed the daring exploit of that 
rush of cavalry which contributed to the founda- 
tion of his victory. Between Wallingford and 
the mouth of the Thames this was the only 
fordable spot. In the narrative of Aulus Plautius 
he indicated the performance of a grand detour 
by the Roman troops, who, landing in three 
divisions at the three Roman ports of Kent, 
crossed the Thames at Wallingford, and coming 
down again upon that river within the tract now 
the county of Middlesex, attempted to pursue 
their enemy across the entrance of the Lea into 
the Thames; here they were repulsed, and 
making a castrum for their own security on the 
banks of the Thames, gave origin to the great 
city of London. 

A meeting of the Section of Antiquities took 
place at the Museum of Geology, Jermyn-street, 





considerations. The ex- had their noble mansions and extensive grounds ment, gave the opening address, wherein he 
tinction of the large | in suburbs of the ancient city, and the conse-/ discussed the antiquities of Egypt, Syria, 
said, quent system of leases by which it became’ Phoenicia, and Etruria, especially with reference 
must have been a work advantageous to cover the ground with build- to the remnants of their records left on coins and 
of time; and neither ings, as the more the bargains the greater the entablature. He alluded also to the discovery 


of a second tablet, more important and more 


nor in the vaguest tra- instances of the notorious vandalism of the ancient than the famous Rosetta stone, and by 
ditions do we find any eighteenth century, as well as many unavoidable which it was hoped that many of the inscrip- 
their beneficial removals, in respect to which, how- tions hitherto unintelligible would be deciphered. 


In the afternoon the members assembled in 
the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, and 
three papers were read:—‘“‘The History of 
Westminster Abbey,” by the Very Rev. Dean 
Stanley; “ The Sculptures in Westminster 
Abbey,” by Professor Westmacott; and “ The 
Architecture of Westminster Abbey,’ by Pro- 
fessor Scott ; who was to have accompanied the 
party in their examination of the structure, but 
found the numbers too large to be manageable. 

The Dean on this occasion confined himself 
mainly to the burial and monuments of kings. 
In a previous lecture he had observed that it 
was a peculiar characteristic of the kings of 
England that they selected their place of burial 
within sight of their palace, of which practice 
Russia afforded the only similar example. West- 
minster Abbey had seldom been selected as a 
place for royal marriage, Henry I. and Richard 
II. having been the only English kings married 
there. It was, however, the only building in 


which we all believe to be a mis-statement at the tide must have flowed far past that town. | Europe in which the coronations and the burials 


the very commencement. 


Secondly, he could | Another prevalent error was, that stakes were | of royal personages took place. 


Edward the 


not but think that it would be well if the Govern- | driven into the river by Cassivelaunus to ob- | Confessor was the first king who was positivel y 
ment would appoint a Royal Conservator of | struct the passage of the river near Kingston by stated to have been buried there, and it was 
National Antiquities. We cannot put Stone- | Cxsar’s army; but Dr. Guest explained that the | some time before his successors followed his 


henge or the Wansdyke into a Museum ; all the | 
more reason why we should watch over them | 
where they are; and even if the destruction of | 
our ancient monuments should under any cir- | 
cumstances become necessary, careful drawings 
ought first to be made, and their removal ought 
to take place under proper superintendence. 
We are apt to blame the Eastern peasants, who 
use the ancient buildings as stone-quarries, but 
we forget that even in our own country, Abury, 
the most magnificent of Druidical remains, was 
almost destroyed for the sake of a few pounds, 
while recently the Jockey Club has mutilated 
the remaining portion of the Devil’s Dyke, on 
Newmarket-heath, in order to make a bank for 
the exclusion of scouts at trial races. In this 
case, also, the saving, if any, must have been 
very small, and it may be thought that no 
society of English gentlemen would have com- 
mitted such an act of wanton barbarism if they 
had given the subject a moment’s consideration. 

On the 19th, Thursday, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
M.P., opened the architectural section with an 
address upon the architectural features of Lon- 
don past and present, and the causes which had led 
to their peculiarities. Tracing the appropriations 





} 
stakes were in two parallel lines across the} 


tended to obstruct the passage. In his opinion, 
the ford at that place had been so narrowed to 
prevent persons crossing without paying toll, 
and that the stakes had been there long prior to 
Cesar’s invasion. The important result of 
Ceesar’s conquests in Britain, Dr. Guest con- 
sidered, was not the subjection of the Britons in 
general, but the diminution of the power of 
Cassivelaunus, who had previously exercised un- 
controlled dominion over the midland districts. 
A large map of England, as it was supposed to 
have been at the period of Ceesar’s invasion, was 
exhibited, showing a large portion of it to have 
been covered with forests, and the tracks of the 
Roman roads, which were supposed to have been 
constructed on previous trackways of the Britons. 

The crossing of the Thames, Dr. Guest main- 
tained, in spite of the opinions expressed in the 
second volume of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
“Life of Ceasar” to have been at the Cowey 
Stakes, near Kingston, the position of which 
was the exact distance of 80 miles from the sea, 
as stated by Casar himself. Bede had noted 
their existence in his day, and had attributed to | 





example, for it was natural that kings should 


| stream, and could not, therefore, have been in- | like to be buried in the churches they had 


founded. After noticing the burial-places of 
several of the kings after Edward, and adverting 
to the fact that Westminster Abbey had been 
exclusively built by the Crown, the Dean pro- 
ceeded to mention the great alterations that 
were made in the original building by Henry IJL., 
who expended such large sums of money on the 
building that it was one of the main causes of 
his quarrels with the Parliament. It was the 
custom at that time, when rebuilding a church, 
to sweep away the previous structure, and that 
had been done by Henry with Edward the Con- 
fessor’s Abbey at Westminster. The shrine, 
however, of the Confessor was religiously pre- 
served. Henry III. intended at one time to 
have been buried in the Temple Church; but 
as he grew older his attachment to the 
Abbey increased, and twenty years after his 
death his body was deposited on the spot where 
his tomb is to be seen; but his heart was sent 
to Fontenoy, the abbess of the convent there 
having laid claim to it because Henry had once 
promised that he should be buried there. That 
was the last trace of the connexion of English 
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kings with Normandy. Henry had made exten- 
sive arrangements for the burial of all the mem- 
bers of the Roya! Family in Westminster Abbey, 
and he by that means so completely occupied 
the Confessor’s Chapel, that it afterwards be- 
came difficult to find room for the kings who 
desired to be buried there. Edward III. brought 
into the Abbey the stone of Scoone, and from 
that time it became the place where all the 
kings of England were crowned. It had re- 
mained there ever since, with one remarkable 
exception. At the installation of Oliver Crom- 
well the stone was taken from the Abbey to 
Westminster Hall, that Cromwell might sit upon 
it while the ceremony was performed. The dean 
mentioned in succession the kings who had been 
buried in the Abbey, and noticed the arrange- 





and garden, picking out turret and terrace, 
bastion and balliam, chapel and belfry, the 
jewel-house, the armoury, the embrasures, the 
casemates, the open leads, the Bloody Tower, 
the Beauchamp Tower, the Martin Tower, the 
whole edifice seems to be alive with story—the 
story of a nation’s splendour, misery, and shame. 
The very grass beneath the feet has been wet 
with blood; for out upon this sed has been 
poured, from generation to generation, a stream 
of the noblest life in our land. 

The main body of the members were con- 
ducted round the Tower by Mr. G. T. Clark, 
who, stopping at prominent points, gave such 
particulars as occurred to him. The assemblage, 
after looking at the restored Traitor’s Gate, from 
which the water has been shut out, passed 


LE, 


ee) 
Kensington. Wyat was put to the torture —a 
thing unknown to our law, but very well known 
to our lawyers. 

Walter Raleigh had his home in the Bloody 
Tower; and here he wrote that magnificent frag. 
ment of a History of the World, into which he 
has poured so much of the daring genius, the 
wise experience, and the chastened sorrow, of hig 
heroic life. Beauchamp Tower and the White 
Tower claim the glory of having been Raleigh’s 
prison home; and as he was three times com. 
mitted, each may have a genuine claim ; but hig 
twelve long years of imprisonment were passed 
in the Bloody Tower, the scene of his historic] 
labours, of his chemical experiments, and of his 
| political conversations. It was hither that Prince 
Henry came to spend his hours with the great 





ments that hat been made for the placing of|through the gate of the Bloody Tower, and | prisoner; and where he one day said to his 
their coffins after the chapel of Edward the| ascended by the “Cold Harbour” wall to the | attendants, as he rode away, that no king save 
Confessor had been filled. Henry VI. was very! parade, formerly the garden of the royal palace. | his father would keep such a bird in such acage. 
anxious to find a place where he could be buried | In the room over the portcullis of this tower, the | It was to these narrow chambers that Lady 


in the Abbey, and it was proposed to him by the ancient windlass and gear for raising and lower- Raleigh, the bright Bessie Throgmorton of hig 


abbot to remove the body of Henry V.; but to) ing it, and of which we gave an engraving some youth, leaving all the splendours of Sherborne 


that he objected, saying, ‘‘ He lies there like a| time ago, still remain. 
I will not disturb Tower, the lower story of the Bell Tower, and the | son Carew was born. 
Henry VII. built St. George’s Chapel at' curious arcade extending the whole length of Jonson and the poets, with whom Raleigh loved 


let him rest. 


noble prince : 
him.” 


Windsor, and a mausoleum for Henry VI.; but the west curtain wall, were inspected. On the to converse about their art. 


the Privy Council determined that, as that king 


} 


Here the Beauchamp 


parade, which was the place of execution of royal 


Castle, came to reside with her hero. Here her 
Into these rooms came 


In this dungeon he 
began a treatise on the art of conducting war by 


had expressed a wish to be buried in the Abbey, personages, the site of the beheadal of Anue sea; made a new model of a ship; and mvented 
his body should not rest at Windsor; conse-| Boleyn is now being marked out, by the wish of the famous cordial which still bears his name. 


quently Henry VII. determined on building the; her Majesty. 


In the Norman chapel of the 


Having access to the little garden, which, though 


chapel now known by his name, as a fitting, White Tower, Mr. Clark delivered a discourse open now, is still green with trees, he converted 


burial-place for his predecessor. 
object for which the chapel was built ; 


a doubtful question, after all, where Henry VI.! been able to do in the course of the ramble. 
For many years past no royal alluded, in commencing, to the great kindness Denmark and her grandson Charles the Second 


was buried. 


He 


That was the on the fortress, in which he described the archi- a hen-roost into a laboratory, and spent his time 
but it is tecture of the building more fully than he had _ in distilling waters from herbs and flowers, until 


he had perfected that drink of which Anne of 


personage had been interred in the Abbey, until! and assistance he had experienced from the con- were so fond. Bat his main solaee lay in writing ; 





on a recent oOCcCa: 


of the Dake de Montpensier, who, though a/ warden. 


The constable, with the greatest readi- 


m, when it received the body | stable, the deputy-constable, and from the chief especially in composing that book of noble 


thought, his History of the World. Standing in 


Roman Catholic and a Frenchman, bad desired | ness, had offered to give every facility to the the dark cell of the Bloody Tower in which he 
to have his last resting-place with the kings of| researches, and Lord de Ros, to whom he was wrote, we can fancy the feelings which led him 
|referred, had even done more, and had literally into saying of his book and its future critics,— 
The introductory portion of Professor West- | “ outrun the constable” in his efforts to gratify “The general acceptance can yield me no other 


England. 


macott’s observations we print in full. 


mediately an anthem was sung very well by the} 


abbey choir. 


This was a day of lectures. In the evening 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon read a very interesting | Tower. 


paper on the “ Historical Associations of the 
Tower of London ;”’ and Mr. Geo. Scharf one on 
“The Historical Paintings at Windsor and 
Hampton Court.” 

These were preparatory to visits to the places 
in question. As we have not space fur a com- 
plete outline of the proceedings of the week, we 
must confine ourse.ves to mention of the most 


interesting places visited, availing ourselves of | 


Inter- | the members of the Institute. 


profit, at this time, than’ doth a fuir sunshine day 


At the conclusion of the discourse, Lord de to a seaman after shipwreck ; and the contrary 
| Ros made some observations respecting the sup- no other harm than an outrageous tempest after 
|posed murder of the princes in the Bloody the port attained.” 


He said that he had paid much atten- 
tion to the subject, and examined it very 
minutely, with all the facilities which his posi- 


jtion afforded him, and he had arrived at the to question Guy Faux. 
conclusion that the princes had been murdered morated in a long Latin inscription over toe 


and buried in the place which tradition assigned. 
It seemed nearly certain that the bones of two 
children, of about the same age as the princes, 
had been discovered concealed at the bottom of 
the staircase, and, unless such a crime had been 


t 


The Council Chamber in the Lieutenant’s 
Lodgings, seldom seen, was visited by the party. 
James I. came down to this Council Chamber 
The fact is comme- 


fireplace ; also by a bust of the king, in coarse 
stone, painted. ; 
The upper room of the Beauchamp Tower, into 
which the public are not admitted, was the 
prison of Edmund Pole. Well might surprise be 


the papers referriug to them previously read.| committed, there would have been no reason for expressed that some interesting memorials left 


First, then, as to 


visited on Friday. 
** Whether we take the Tower,” seid Mr. Dixon, “asa 
state prison, as a royal palace, as a fortress, as a mint, as 


acourt of justice, as an arsenal, as a military museum, as @ | 


strong jewel-box, it fills the mind with picture, poetry, 


and drama; and if we dwell upon it chiefly as a state | 


prison, and only in a lesser degree as a royal palace, it is 
because the human interest in a place is always keener 
than the ofiicial interest. Even as to length ot ‘Gays, the 
Tower has no rivals among palaces and prisons,— being so 
old, that its origin, like that of the Iliad, that of the 
Sphinx, that of the Newton Stone, is lost in the nebulous 
ages, long before our definite history took shape. Old 
writers date it from the days of Cwesar,—a legend taken 
up by Shakspeare and the poets, and in favour of 
which the name of Cwesar’s tower remains in popular 
use to this very day, A Roman wail is still visible near 
the ditch. The Tower is mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle, 
in 8 Way not incompatible with the fuct of there having 
been a Saxon stronghold on the spot. The actual buildings 
were commenced by William the Conqueror, and the series 


of apartments in Cxsar’s Tower,—hall, gallery, council- | the 
chamber, and chapel,—were used as portions of the royal herself unto him 


What can Europe, | - : : ; . 
Pes | in his bosom to warm him, and, by making much | poetry and romance of the Tower,—to cast @ 


residence by all our Norman kings. 
what can Asia, show us to compare against such a story ? 
Set against the Tower of London, with its eight hundred 
years of historic life, 
traditione] fame, all other palaces and prirons appear but 
of yesterday. ‘ihe oldest bit of palace in Europe, that of 
the west front of the Burg, in Vienna, is of the time of 
Henry ill. The Kremlin in Moscow, the Doge's Palazzo 
in Venice, are of thefourteenth century. The Seraglio in 
Stamboul was built by Mohammed iI., and the videst 
existing part of the Vatican by Pope Borgia, whose name 
it bears. 
our,Henry VIII., the Tuileries in that of bis daugnter 
Elizabeth. In the time of our Restoration, Versailles 
was yetaswamp. Sans Souci and the Escorial belong to 
the eighteenth century. The palaces of Cairo and Tehran 
are of modern date. Neither can the prisons which have 
earned any large celebrity in history and drama, with the 
one exception of St. Angelo in Rome, compare against the 
Tower. The Bastile is gone, with ali its romance, all its 
crime; the Bargello is a museum of the peaceful arts ; 
the Piombi are removed from the Doge's roof. Vincennes, 
Spandau, Spilberg, Magdeburg, are all modern in com, 
arison with the juil in which Ralph Flambard, our unrul 
ishop of Durham, was confined so long ago as the on 
1100, in the time of the first Crusade.” 


’ Looking down from Tower-hill on the dark 
lines of wall, rising high above the green fringe 


The old Louvre was commenced in the reigu of 


the Tower. 

A smaller party was conducted through the 
building, by Mr. Dixon, who spoke, and with 
good effect, rather of people than of place, the 
prisoners rather than the prison. Sir Henry 
Wyat, he reminded them, was a Lancastrian in 
politics, and under the reign of Richard ILI. he 
spent not a little of his time in the Tower. The 
Wyat papers say — ‘‘ He was imprisoned often ; 
once in a cold and narrow tower, where be had 


|neither bed to lie on, nor clothes sufficient 


to warm him, nor meat for his mouth. He 
had starved there had not God, who sent a 
crow to feed his prophet, sent this his and his 


. ° . e - } tal 
| burying the bodies in that place, for there were by him have been dug out of the wall, taken 
|many spots fit for interment within the walls of from their true locality, and inserted in the 


lower story, so as to enrich the show of inscrip- 
tions in the public room. Antiquaries have to 
be rather sharp with country churchwardens ; 
but what are we to say when a restorer of the 
Tower of London is allowed to remove inscrip- 
tions,—to deface the work of ages, to obliterate 
romantic records, and to make the walls beat 
false witness as to what has occurred within 
them? It onght to be only needful to draw 
attention to this singular fact, in order that 
Edmund Pole’s inscriptions may be restored to 
| the places in which he made them. We equally 
agree with Mr. Dixon in condemning the ugiy 
| pile of warehouses erected in the midst of the 


|country’s martyr a cat both to fecd and warm ancient works (which might excuse 4 good. 
him. It was his own relation unto them from | natured man for wishing, with Mr. Disraeli, that 


| 





whom I had it. A cat came one day down into 
dungeon unto him, and as it were offered 
He was glad of her, laid her 


of her, won her love. After this she would come 


its nineteen hundred years of |every day unto him divers times, and, when she 


could get one, bring him a pigeon. He com- 
plained to his keeper of his cold and short fare. 
The answer was, “He durst not better it.’— 
‘ But,’ said Sir Henry, ‘if I can provide any, will 
you promise to dress it for me ?’—‘I may well 
enough,’ said he, the keeper, ‘you are safe for 
that matter ;’ and being urged again, promised 
him, and kept his promise, dressed for him, from 
tume to time, such pigeons as his accator the cat 
provided for him. Sir Henry Wyat in his pro- 
sperity for this would ever make much of cats, 
as other men wil! of their spaniels or hounds ; 
and perhaps you shall not find his picture any- 
where but, like Sir Christopher Hatton with his 
dog, with a cat beside him.’ The prisoner had 
this faithful cat painted, with a pigeon in her 
paws, offering it through the grated window of 
his dungeon. That picture is in the collection 
of Historical Portraits now on view in South 


| somebody would hang an architect !). At those 
| warehouses it will be the duty of every anl- 
| quary,—indeed, of every man who can feel the 


stone, until all their windows shall be, metaphori- 
cally, smashed. 

To our surprise we heard nothing said of the 
National Armoury and its sad shortcomings. 
| When will it have a proper keeper and be made 
|to take the place it should? Forgeries and im- 
pertinences are still exhibited in it. 


Silchester. 


In the evening of Friday, we must interpolate, 
the Rev. Mr. Joyce read a paper at the (ied. 
logical Museum, on the recent excavations made 
at Silchester, near Reading, at the cost of the 
Duke of Wellington. Unlike the other old Roman 
encampments, the site of Silchester, he said, had 
never been built upon by Britons or Saxons. 
Several discoveries had been made since last 
year, and many beautiful mosaics had been 
found,—among them one with the design of an 
urn, with border in tesserw, and the other 0 
perfect curves and ivy leaves. More than 1, 
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coins in all had been found in Silchester, and as 
late as a fortnight back a portion of a wall 
hitherto undetected had been bronght to light. 
The lecturer regretted to add that the effects of 
our climate on the uncovered rnins had been 
decidedly detrimental. 

The great majority of the members, however, 
attended the annual conversazione of the Insti- 
tute of British Architects, at the house in Con- 
duit-street, which was crowded with visitors. 
The walls were decorated with an interesting 
and extensive collection of architectural designs, 
many of them representing public buildings, 
either projected or in course of construction. 
There were also many drawings and prints illus- 
trative of the topography of Ancient London. 
number of excellent sketches from Egypt, by 
Mr. Phené Spiers, attracted deserved notice. 
An important contribution to the objects dis- 
played consisted in a collection of paintings, 
intended to form part of an international ex- 
hibition about to be opened in the same 
building. 

Saturday was given to 


Windsor Castle and Eton College. 


Mr. Parker received the members, and con- 
ducted them round the castle. We print, in a 
separate form, a digest of the information he 
gave on that occasion, and in a paper read by 
him on the previous day. 

The Wolsey Chapel, or Royal Tomb House, of 
the decoration of which our readers have been 
often informed, was, of course, looked into by 
many. The brilliant roof is complete, and must 
be considered the finest piece of modern mosaic 


work extant. The west wall is being covered | spoke from the steps leading to the door of the | 
with mosaic pictures of the sovereigns, church- | chapel. 





back ont of sight) in the dressing-room adjoining, 
and the round toilet-cushion, with needlework of 
coloured flowers on white, sent some of the 
visitors into raptures. Some inlaid furniture, 
dark wood on maple or satin wood, is notice- 
able as are the chairs, of ebony, with seats 
and backs of green satin; the crown, in raised 
work of crimson and gold, in a gold wreath, 
upon the back. In the State rooms that are 
always shown, much of the furniture was un- 
covered, and some pale green satin seats, and 
others covered with Gobelins tapestry, were 
talked about. The inlaid cabincts, fine clocks, 
and the magnificent malachite vase which, 
till the marvellous malachite doors and other 


Aj works in the Rassian Court of the 1851 Exhi- 


bition were seen, was considered a wonder of 
richness and grandeur, were all duly examined. 

In the plate-room the mass of gold plate is 
overpowering and fatiguing. The pieces must 
be looked at separately. Hidden almost in the 
corner of a doorway is a fine piece of modern art- 
work, a tall vase of oxydized silver, produced for 
the Prince Consort a short time previously to his 
death, at the cost of 1,0001. 


In the inner chamber of the “ Plate-room,” a! 








erased, and enlarged dimensions inserted in the 
king’s own writing, had been found. The choir of 
this larger collegiate church only was erected, the 
body never having been built, by reason of the 
king’s misfortune. The old parish church was, 
however, previously transformed into a collegiate 
one, and so used for a number of years, as proved 
by a document in the Eton chest, containing 
many curious entries. The Provost’s honse was 
one of the first buildings erected, and Professor 
Willis commented at some length on the great 
enlargement of the accommodation provided for 
the provosts in later times. At first the provost 
had only a separate room, but when it became 
the practice for them to entertain princes and 
noblemen as their guests, it was requisite greatly 
to extend the residences of the provosts, and 
after the Reformation, when the clergy married 
and had families, still farther provision for their 
accommodation became necessary. Plans of 
King’s College and of Eton, corresponding in 
general outline, showing the first designs and 
the subsequent extensions of them, were exhi- 
bited, and by reference to some ancient records, 
curious details were given of the cost of several 
parts of the building, and of the wages paid to 


centre compartment, opposite the windows, con-|the workmen. Three shillings per week were 


tains some exquisite cups, and one small covered | 


paid to artisans, and one bill for the mannfac- 


beaker of beautiful form, of rock crystal, the! ture of an image of the Virgin, to be placed on 
gold mounts studded with jewels, the cups en-| the altar, amounted to 16l. 13s. 4d. of the money 


graved and otherwise ornamented, and on one | 


of the time. The specifications given by 


(with a lapis lazuli stem and foot) a bonquet of | Henry VI. for the execution of the works were 


flowers, in good and delicate silver filagree. 
At Eton, 


very minute, describing the kind of materials to 
be used in different parts of the building, and 
the composition of the “ mighty mortar” in 


Professor Willis was in the ascendant: and’ which the stones were to be “ couched.” 


He prefaced his account of Eton with | 


In the cloisters, attention was directed to the 
arrangement of pairs of double doors for 


men, and architects more intimately connected | some introductory remarks on the general history | entrances into the respective residences into the 
with the castle and its ancient and Royal Chapel | of colleges and their growth. The universities cloisters, and to the very peculiar arrangement 
of St. George. In the upper tiers are the por-| were first corporations of educated men, the| of six galleries on the upper stories, which are 
traits of Henry III., Edward III., Edward IV.,! teachers or doctors in which instructed by lec-| reached by staircases at each corner of the 
Henry VI., Henry VIL, and Henry VIII. Be- | tures in the publie schools, the students being | quadrangle, and in which galleries there are 


neath these are pictures of Wolsey, Beauchamp, | obliged to find lodgings for themselves. 


Soon, | similar series of double doors for entrances into 


and William of Wykeham, skilfully executed in | however, generous persons gave funds to assist | the residences above. By this means two stair- 
enamel mosaics. The east window has been! poor boys from the grammar schools. After a/cases at present lead to all the surrounding 
filled with stained glass, by Clayton & Bell, the | time a more definite shape was assumed by these | suites of chambers, instead of having a common 
subject for its decoration being “ The Passion.” | institutions ; and lodgings were provided in the! staircase for every two sets. 


On the north side the windows are being filled | colleges that the morals and manners of the} 


The lower school remains the same dark, dull, 


with portraits of German princes, ancestors of | students might be brought under superintendence | damp apartment it was when we commented on 
his Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Mr.! and control; but still the colleges have always | it on a previous occasion. 
Salviati, jun., was present, and willingly gave! remained distinct from the universities in this, | 


interesting information. 


Entering the castle, the apartments re-| ments are conferred. 


| that it is by the last only the degrees for attain- | 
In the early colleges the | 


Entering the College Chapel, the effect of 
the stained glass, both at east and west, was 
particularly striking: the east end especially, 


furnished for the Empéror and Empress of the | buildings were very simple, and the accommoda- | with its coloured reredos and riehly worked 
Prench, and since used by some other poten-| tion was generally little else than chambers to| crimson velvet altar-cloth, made a gorgeous 
tates, but not ordinarily shown to visitors, were | lodge in, these often being furnished by some) display. The lower part of the window repre- 
seen this day. In the first of these entered, the | hostelry bought for the occasion. The first college | sents the Crucifixion, and a singular and satis- 
exquisite window-hangings of green satin, set | was that at Oxford, founded by Walter de Mer- | fying effect is produced by the solemn evening- 
off by mauve, lined with primrose satin and | ton; one was founded at Cambridge soon after, | lighted sky, given as the background to the cross. 
bordered by a wide pattern of curious long-stitch | and others followed at intervals up to 1379, when The peculiar form of the arch of the east 
needlework, in the natural colours of the flowers! in the new college at Oxford William de Wyke-| window was pointed out: when commenced it 
portrayed, with cords and tassels of the three ham erected the first architectural building, com-| was intended to be much more lofty than it now 
colours and glittering gold thread, especially plete in all its details, and so well organised as/ is, and the design was altered after the springing 
attracted the admiration of the lady visitors, to serve as a basis for all subsequent erections. | of the arch had been begun; when, instead of 
the window-light blending and beautifying the! His plans also included the then new feature of a | taking down the few stones placed, the arch was 
colours. The bed corresponds; and here the’ preparatory school for young boys. The Professor | made to take a fresh spring, and was finished 
mauve colour, with its border of needlework, |! next proceeded to the consideration of King’s | with a break in it on each side. 

forms the crown-like tester: the primrose is the | College, Cambridge, and its appendage, Eton. 
lining throughout, and the green the outside of | After a touching account of the coincidences | 
the curtains and valances. The counterpane is between the misfortunes of Henry VI. and the | 
of primrose—or, perhaps, buff is the better decadence of energy displayed in the carrying 
term—and richly decorated with the same ont of his educational schemes, and a just) 
needlework of coloured flowers, in centre and! paralleling of the continual devising of plans) 


corner groups. In another apartment, the beau- 


} 


for the education and elevation of his people! 


tiful hue of the green velvet drapery toa French by that monarch, and the constant efforts in | 
bed won admiration: it is lined with white! the same directions by the late Prince Consort, 
satin and edged with gold cord, fringe, tassels, | Professor Willis detailed the original plans for 


and so forth. 
“ Garofolo,” 


In this room there is a fine | Eton College as set forth in Henry’s “ will,” — 
small in size, but clear and rich inthis will being, however, not a “ last will 


colouriny,—a sort of Holy Family group, the! and testament,” but in reality a building speci- 
Child standing at the knee of one of the seated | fication for his colleges, in which so clearly has 
figures—under a portico, with open sky beyond. | he laid down his plans that the lecturer was 


The singular picture by Albert Durer attracted 
attention. It has a division in the centre; and 
to the spectator’s right hand is seen a man at his 
ledger, counting up his gains. The white-bound 
ledger continues through into the other half of the 
picture, where Death, as a skeleton, sits grinning 
at the unconscious man. In the same chamber 
is one of the four or five repeated pictures, 
by Quintin Matsys, of which the current title, 
“The Misers,” is now rightly questioned. There 
are also two portraits by Van Geef, portraits of 
himself and his wife, a fine head of a man by 
Rembrandt, and a “ Holy Family” by Albert 
Durer, in which the green earthenware pot in 
the foreground, with lilies and flags, is a promi- 
nent portion, 





able to transfer them to paper, and to exhibit a 
diagram of the ground-plan to his audience as a 
basis for comparison with the actual buildings 
subsequently erected, and forming the present 
pile. Henry, however, did not mature his 
plans at once, but modified them very con- 
siderably at a shortly subsequent period. He 
wanted to found a grammar school at Eton 
and a college at Cambridge, and to dedicate 
them to St. Nicholas, that saint’s day having 
been his birthday. A site was purchased at 
Eton, north of the yard of the old parish church 
(now no more), and the king came down and 
laid the first stone, over which was to be the 
high altar of the new collegiate church. The 
king soon enlarged his plans, and amongst the 


The Brussels lace and white silk toilet-table | valuable series of papers still preserved in the 
and towe!-horse (the towels being hung at the| college the original draft with the dimensions 








A float on the river while the Collegers’ Pair 
Oar Kace was run, a lovely sunset one way and 
a glorious view of the castle the other, gave a 
quieting end to a tiring day. 

On Sunday, the Dean of Westminster preached 
in the Abbey, from the text—‘‘ One of His dis- 
ciples saith unto Him, Master, see what manner 
of stones and what buildings are here.” (Mark 
xiii.) In the course of his sermon he said it 
might be supposed from the language which 
was used thirty years ago, that Gothic architec- 
ture was one of the cardinal virtues, and that 
antiquity was the one single test of trnth and 
excellence on all hands, but against this the 
Saviour’s warning was decisive. It were well 
for the disciples to be reminded, even in Jeru- 
salem, that there was something more enduring 
than the stones of the Temple, and it was well 
to be reminded now of the often-predicted 
prospect which future generations might take 
from the broken arches of our stately bridges 
over the ruins of our noblest churches. But 
having been thus forewarned they were fore- 
armed. If archeology was not everything, it 
was at least something, and there were advan- 
tages which it might confer upon the world in a 
religions point of view. It awakened the love 
of the past, which was so necessary 43 a counter- 
poise to the excitement of the present and the 
future. It opened up a fresh world, enlarged 
oar circle of acquaintances, and made us feel 
that we are not alone, but that we are what we 
are, under God, because of the thoughts and 
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deeds of those who lived before us. What a 
grasp of the ages that are dead and gone had 
God given us in His mercy by this new power, 
and what a pledge of the power of our race 
when they should be perfected ! 

Of Lambeth and other places visited, some- 
thing hereafter.* 





PROFESSOR WESTMACOTT, R.A., ON THE 
SCULPTURE IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Berore entering in detail, upon the subject of 
this discourse, Mr. Westmacott made some 
remarks on Gothic sculpture in general. He 
said that usually the productions in this art 
were discussed by architects and antiquaries ; 
aud the sculpture, therefore, was only considered 
by them in relation to its connexion with archi- 
tecture. He proposed to examine it as sculpture, 
and to judge it as a phase of that art. It 
happened that he was permitted by the kind- 
ness of the Dean to give his lecture in Henry 
Vil.’s Chapel. There could be no more noble | 
theatre for the purpose than such a monu-| 
ment of the skill and taste of our ancestors ; | 
while it also afforded some of the most admirable | 
examples for illustrating his subject, in the nu- | 
merous statues that so profusely decorated the | 
different parts of the architecture. He proceeded | 
to say,—In reviewing the sculpture in West- | 
minster Abbey, it will be proper tbat our first 
remarks should be directed to that particular 
phase of the art, the Gothic, which is found in 
connexion with the older style of architecture of 
which the building is so fine an example. 
Though this sacred edifice has, for many gene- | 
rations, been made the resting-place and the | 
receptacle of the monuments, of some of the 
most remarkable historical personages who have | 
illustrated the annals of England, and thereby | 
has claims to the attention of all who take pride | 
in reflecting on the greatness and glory of our 
country, yet the interest of the intelligent visitor 
is chiefly and primarily drawn to those remains 
which can be associated with the earlier foun- 
dation. Ata subsequent stage of our remarks, 
the sculpture of the later periods will be con- | 
sidered with relation to the state of art at their 
respective dates ; but it is to the Gothic sculp- 
ture that attention will be directed in the first 
instance ; and it will be right to show how this 
is to be judged and estimated. 

The sculpture of the true Gothic period of 
architecture in this country, dating, that is, | 
from the thirteenth century, and lasting till the | 
middie of the sixteenth century of our era, is | 
remarkable for a character exclusively its own. | 
Generally speaking it exhibits—like all the! 
attempts at art by inexperienced workmen,— | 
extreme rudeness in its execution; a disregard 
of rules of art, in proportion and anatomy, and, 
for the most part, want of beauty. The earliest 
attempts in sculpture, only a few centuries old, | 
cannot, however, be placed in the same interest- | 
ing category with the extremely archaic monu- 
ments of Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Asia | 
Minor, and other ancient nations, dating, it may | 
be said, thousands of years since. Neither as 





fact, neither of these recommendations. That 
Gothic sculpture must be judged as an art sui 
generis, and not by the standard of progress and 
development, like other fine art, is seen in the 
curious fact of its maintaining, like the Egyp- 
tian and other prescriptive sculpture, its own 
marked and characteristic idiosyncracy as 
Gothic. So truly is this the case that it is re- 
markable that, in modern imitations of Gothic 
architecture, this peculiarity of a school of 
sculpture is always more or less attempted, as a 
sine qué non of character, though the progress 
of art and the advanced knowledge of the pro- 
perties which constitute excellence must make it 
plain to those who adopt such peculiarities that 
the art so exercised is not truthful as an expres- 
sion of the present age, and, therefore, in this 
respect, it is retrogressive and unreal. This 
does not apply to the form of Gothic sculpture ; 
for this, it will be seen in the course of our 
remarks, was much modified, according to the 
comparative skill or increased practice of the 
workmen,—varieties especially observable at 
Wells, Lincoln, Salisbury, Exeter, and in other 
of the English ecclesiastical buildings. It refers 
rather, or entirely, to the manner of treatment. 
Here, with much that merits high praise, in its 
forms, it is constantly in antagonism to sound 
art principles, and exhibits an utter defiance of 
those rules of fitness and propriety which should 
essentially regulate an imitative art. If the 
human form is the object of imitation, it requires 
but little argument to show that the aim of the 
true artist should be to choose such conditions 
as will most correctly display that form, or, at 
any rate, that there should not be a studied 
effort to put it into distorted and impossible 
action. 

Portions or parts of the figure, for instance, 
should not be made to perform functions for 
which they are unfitted, and of which they are 
incapable in nature ; nor should the most perfect 
work of creation be represented truncated or in 
pieces, and so fulfilling, with the most complacent 
expression, ignoble and even repulsive and 
degrading offices. Yet, in true Guthic all this 
occurs, and is imitated as characteristic of the 
style. Figures represented as standing, kneel- 
ing, or sitting, are squeezed into the hollow 
mouldings of arched doorways, in tiers, one over 
the other; though in the apex of the arch the 
upper figures may by this arrangement be nearly 
if not quite horizontal. Again, the most dis- 
torted attitudes are given to others, in order to 
make them fit into angles or spandrels ; figures, 
also, in parts or entire, are made to project 
suddenly at right angles from the walls, to 
support roof-timbers, or to act as brackets, while 
their draperies, clinging close, show no natural 
movement, but, instead of hanging or floating, 
are fixed horizontally in folds parallel to the 
figure. In like manner, heads of angels, saints, 
kings, bishops, and even females, are made 
to bear weights, as brackets under columns, or 
as ornamental terminations to dripstones, over 
windows and doorways, for draining off the 


| rain-water. Now, in Gothic, these anomalies 


and the grotesques, and even indecency, that 
are seen in gargoyles, or draining-pipes on roofs, 
and in stall seats and other parts of ecclesias- 





monuments of fine art can Gothic works be | tical buildings, are distinctly intentional. They | 
allowed to take rank in illustrating the history are not, like the crude attempts of the archaic 
of sculpture (proper); seeing that they throw | sculptors, in consequence of entire ignorance, or 
no light whatever on the progress of imitative | of primitive rudeness of art; for they oceasion- 
art, as a means of expressing ideas or sentiment | ally are found associated with a very adv aced | 
by beautiful forms. Gothic sculpture never, at | feeling for a certain kind of beauty, both of | 
any time, achieved a development that placed | form and expression. In the heads of drip-| 
it in the same high position that had been | stone terminations, and occasionally in drapery, 
attained by the great schools of the art; for,|there is evidence of unquestionable power in 
though it had fallen into neglect and disuse, it | these respects, sur‘cient, at any rate, to show 
must be remembered that sculpture had been | that the strange, grotesque employment of these | 
brought to the highest state of perfection sixteen | sculptured forms was a part of the system of | 
or seventeen hundred years before the so-called | the old true Gothic design, and belonged to it ; | 
Gothic school had any existence. herein contrasting unfavourably, and to itself | 

Assuming the essential conditions of fine and | fatally, with the perfect sculpture which deco- 
good sculpture to be refined expression, the| rated the architecture of the ancients—that of 
highest perfection of form and of pbysical the Parthenon, at Athens, for instance, of which | 
beauty in all its parts, truth to nature in her | we possess the original examples. | 
boundless variety, and what is understood as | It has been necessary to make these few pre- | 
style in treatment, with fine execution, it must | liminary observations on this peculiar feature in 
be admitted, even by its warmest admirers, that | Gothic sculpture in order to explain much that | 
Gothic or Medieval sculpture must always | appears anomalous in its practice. Ignorant of | 
occupy in these respects an inferior position, | the true principles of sculpture, and rude and in- | 
Any interest it possesses,—and this is very | €xperienced in execution, as were the artists or 
great,—must then be sought for in qualities | carvers of the age, they yet were not so primi- | 
quite distinct from that which attaches, in the | tive, so blind, and so ignorant, as not to know 
first place, to primitive works of remote anti- | that the human face was not intended to carry 


quity, or in the next, that is accorded to the | the weight of a column or a rafter ; and, there- 


excellence of the art exhibited; for it has, in | fore, it is reasonable to assume that the fantastic 


uses to which the human figure was applied 
* Hull is selected as the next meeting-place. | formed an essential element in Gothic design. 








|referred to fancy and fashion. 


There will be enough to arrest attention in ex. 
pression, pleasing forms, and, especially, in the 
graceful though peculiar treatment of drapery 
| found in their works, to claim for some of the 
Gothic artists a large amount of our admiration - 
but we may not shut our eyes to the curious 
proofs that exhibit these, to us, contradic 
and inconsistent features of their art-system ; 
showing, beyond dispute, that they were con. 
sidered as marks of the style, and proper to it, 
It is this which makes Gothic sculpture falge 
and conventional, as a phase of art. Notwith. 
standing certain remarkable qualities it pos. 
sesses, and to which it will be our pleasing duty 
to direct attention, it never can be classed as.4 
branch of fine or perfect sculpture ; and, for thig 
reason, it never has been and never can ba 
| placed before students, like the remains of the 
great schools of Greece, as profitable guides for 
| them to follow. 

It must be a matter of surprise, even making 
|every allowance for the very natural prejudice 
| against using or imitating heathen types in the 
|employment of seulpture for Christian purposes 
and illustration, why, in early times, the imita. 
tive arts in connexion with our purer religion 
should everywhere be found in so rude and 
barbarous a state. As before observed, it was 
no newly invented art; and, however neglected 
its practice had been, still monuments and 
remains of ancient and superior art abounded, 
especially in Italy. The missionaries, priest, 
and monks, who first spread the doctrines of 
Christianity, had all come from these southern 
countries where such remains were to be seen, 
on all sides ; and it must ever seem strange that, 
when sculpture and painting were required in 
the service of the Faith, no higher or nobler 
ideas of the beauty and dignity appropriate to 
holy subjects and persons should have existed 
than such gaunt and uncomely productions as 
many of those that have reached us. 

It is equally unintelligible that such poor art 
should be found associated in England with 
what has been called, by its admirers, the highest 
form of ecclesiastical architecture, the Pointed 
or Early English. It is difficult to conceive 
architects achieving excellence in their own art 
who were insensible to the glaring deficiencies of 
the arts employed in connexion with their pro- 
ductions. It is rather suggestive that all the 
arts, architecture as well as painting and 
sculpture, were, at that time, merely in a state 
of movement, and not pmactised on any fixed or 
recognized principles. The constant changes 
taking place in Gothic architecture itself during 
the short period of its existence (scarcely three 
hundred years), from the Romanesque to Pointed, 
from Pointed to Decorated, and from Decorated 
to Perpendicular, when, according to the best 
judges of Gothic, the style was fatally declining, 
| point to this conclusion. ; 

This, however, is a subject not now to be dis- 
leussed. There can be no common ground of 
|argument as between the two branches of art. 
Sculpture and painting, being strictly imitative, 
|must be judged by an existing anc admitted 
|standard, Nature. In architecture there 18 no 
| such sure guide, nor, indeed, any guice at all, of 
|the kind. Judging by the varieties in the forms 
and mode of its outward presentation, the degree 
of popularity or admiration each has obtained, in 
difierent localities, may not improbably be mainly 
This is not 60 
with the imitative arts. Here there isa founda- 
tion, and a standard which is of al! time, and 
it is also the highest as well as the safest that 








| can be offered for our guidance. 


The Professor said the sculpturs in West- 
minster Abbey must be regarded under various 
aspects. ’ 

First, in its relation to the architectare, simply 
as accessorial decoration. 

Secondly, for the subjects represented ; when 
it is employed to illustrate Scripture, historical 
or legendary scenes and incidents. . b 

Thirdly, as memorial sculpture ; eapecially in 


| its application to monuments to the dead, in 


tombs and similar erections. i 

He said he should leave the first of those divi- 
sions to the accomplished architect who was 80 
competent to deal with a subject connec 
with his own studies. It would be his (Mr. 
Westmacott’s) office to describe and comment 02 
the two latter classes. 








Corrrr.—A farther reduction in the price of 
copper has been announced ; the price of tough 
cake being 811., best selected, 841., per ton. 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


THE castle stands on an outlying promontory 
of chalk commanding the winding shores of that 
part of the Thames, with a rich valley, which 
seems to have pointed it out as a natural posi- 
tion for a fortress in primitive times, when the 
natives wished to protect their country against 
invasion. The wide and deep entrenchments 
and the high artificial mounds indicate an early 
date. There were also roads at the bottom of 
the fosses, with a wide bank between them, on 
which buildings were erected, first of wood and 
afterwards of stone. A subterranean passage or 
postern, leading from the bottom of the outer 
foss, at a depth of 30 ft., to the bottom of the 
inner foss, at a depth of 15 ft., had been exca- 
vated for the occasion, by the express permission 
of her Majesty, and the visitors were led into 
the castle by Mr. Parker through this passage, 
which is cut in a very rude manner through the 
solid chalk, and has a vault of the time of 
Henry Il., carried on chalk walls, built over a 
small part of it as far as the Norman buildings 
extended only: the doorways are of the same 
period, one of which is quite perfect and opens 
into the inner foss. After ascending the ladder 
and proceeding into the court of the upper 
ward, the visitors were received by the Dean 
and Mr. Beresford Hope, as chairman of the 
meeting; and then Mr. Parker gave in a concise 
form the history of the early buildings of the 
castle. 

If Windsor Castle had been made in the fifth 
century by King Arthur, as was believed by Ed- 


and is being inlaid with mosaic work, of ex- 
ceedingly chaste pictorial design ; the windows 
have been filled with superb stained glass ; and 
the whole is being decorated and finished in a 
style of magnificence as a sepulchral chapel over 
the Royal vaults, befitting the intense affection 
of the Queen for her beloved husband, the late 
Prince Consort. 

Mural paintings of kings’ heads have been 
found of the date of Henry III. and Edward IIL., 
and are preserved in the cloister and galilee. 

During the reign of Edward I. the accounts 
show that the great works begun by Henry III. 
were carried on and completed ; but no new 
works appear to have been undertaken. 

In the reign of Edward II. there were con- 
siderable sums expended on repairs of the walls, 
towers, and bridges, chiefly for timber and car- 
penters’ work. 

The reign of Edward III. is one of the most 
important in respect to the history of Windsor, 
a large part of the existing castle having been 
built at that period. The extent of survey of 
the castle in the first year of this reign is a very 
minute and important document, lately brought 
to light. Another equally important document 
is the builder’s account for the Round Tower, 
which was entirely built from the ground in the 
eighteenth year of this reign, and still remains, 
though much altered in appearance, from the 
additional story superposed by Mr. Wyatville 
under George IV. 

This building is sometimes called the Round 
Tower, and sometimes the Round Table; and, 
from other peculiarities in the same accounts, it 





ward IIT. and the chronicler Froissart, the roads 
would have been on the level. They are more | 


is evident that the tower was built to hold the 


very remarkable manner. This tower was very 
richly painted, and the quantity of paint and 
other materials charged on the roll misled the 
late Mr. Hudson Turner, who had only seen a 
portion of these accounts, and made him think 
they belonged to the great Round Tower, and 
that it was painted on the outside. The dates 
do not agree with this, and there is no evidence 
of external painting. 

The works which had been carried on during 
a great part of the long reign of Edward III. 
were not completed at the time of his death, and 
were continued under Richard II.; but with the 
exception of nece repairs, the accounts for 
this reign relate chiefly to the offices and depen- 
dencies of the cattle, especially the mews for the 
falcons, which was evidently a large and impor- 
tant establishment not within the walls. 

The celebrated Geoffrey Chaucer, “the father 
of English poetry,” was appointed, in the four- 
teenth year of this reign, clerk of the works, but 
very little was done in his time. Further than 
this, Mr. Parker did not bring down the history 
in his discourse, for want of time, although in 
conducting over the castle and grounds he inci- 
dentally pointed out all the various dates of 
architecture and the circumstances under which 
additions and alterations had been made up to 
the present time. 











BLACK-LEAD PENCILS. 
THE BORROWDALE “WAD” MINE. 
It seems to be allowed on all hands that we 





table. The galleries on which this round table 


have reached an important crisis in our national 


likely of the time of Caractacus or Julius Cesar. | was placed are still remaining, and the general | prosperity. Our political position, according to 
Edward the Confessor is believed to have | disposition of the apartment where the knights | Mr. Matthew Arnold, and the French journalists, 


resided chiefly at Old Windsor, and to have | 
retained the castle for use in case of need. | 
Some of the ancient earthworks of Old Wind- | 
sor certainly belong to a period before the 
Norman Conquest. William himself is said to 
have built a castle at Windsor, but there is no, 
evidence of it. The Domesday survey rather 
proves that there was one previously existing, | 
which had been inhabited by Earl Harold in the 
time of the Confessor. 

Henry IL. is said by Stow, writing in the) 
fifteenth century, to have built New Windsor. | 
This building would, probably, have been chiefly | 
of wood, but some of the fragments of stone | 
carving found in the castle may be of his time. 

Stephen built nothing here, but Windsor is 
mentioned in the treaty of Wallingford as a 
fortress of importance. In the time of Henry II. 
the first mention of the castle is made in the 
Pipe rolls of this period. The outer wall of the 
south front of the upper ward remains, with the 
lower part of the king’s gate, its hinges, and 
portcullis groove; the upper part was destroyed, 
and the whole concealed in other buildings by 
Wyatville. In the reigns of Richard I. and John 
only necessary repairs were made. 

With Henry III. the history of the existing 
castle may be said to begin. The whole of the 
lower ward was then first built of stone, and 
many portions of the existing walls are found to 
be of that period. The Clewer Tower—now 
known as the Curfew Tower—remains almost 
unaltered, and exhibits in good condition a prison 
of that period. 

The King’s Hall is now the chapter library, 
but the chambers of the King and Queen have 
been destroyed. Plans and drawings of them 
have, however, been preserved. Fragments of 
the chambers of Henry III. and his Queen were 
shown on the spot, where they were found by 
Mr. Bachelder when the remains of the buildings 
were removed a few years since. The measure- 
ments of this building agreed with the orders of 
the King as recorded in the public rolls. 

Of the primitive chapel the north wall is still 
preserved ; the galilee being now the east end 
(behind the altar) of St. George’s Chapel. The 
doorways of the galilee are one of Henry IIL. 
the other of Edward III.; the west end of the 
chapel has been rebuilt several times. The 
arcade in the cloisters was protected by a wooden 
roof only. This chapel was completed by 
Edward LIiI., and made into a lady-chapel, when 
the great St. George’s Chapel was built. It was 
partly rebuilt by Henry VII. for the tomb of 
Lady Margaret, his mother, and afterwards was 
proposed for that of Henry VIII. It was much 
altered by James II., and partly restored by 
GeorgelV. At the present time it is being made 
the object of devoted care, under the direction 
of Mr. Gilbert Scott. The roof has been vaulted | 
in stone, the pattern of that of Henry VIL., 





| 
' 


dined on St. George’s Day is well seen from the | 
summit of the Round Tower. The tables of 

those days were seldom more than a few planks | 
in width, and the guests sat round on one side, 

the other being open for the service of the, 
attendants. The centre of this great round table, 

then, was designed for the latter purpose, and 

was open to the air, a passage communicating | 
on a level from this central space to the kitchen | 
on the top of the middle gate, which has thus, 
acquired the title of the ‘‘ Kitchen Tower.” The | 
tower and table were erected in ten months, the | 
greatest haste being made in order that the new 

order of knights might dine at it on St. George’s 

Day following its erection. 

Holinshed, in his Chronicle, makes much of 
this round table as a great stroke of policy for 
attracting the free knights from all parts of 
Europe to take service under the English Crown; | 
and the King of France, Philip de Valois, was so 
jealous of it that he would not allow the French 
knights to accept the invitation, and ordered 
another round table to be made in imitation of | 
that of the King of England. Edward III. did 
not build a chapel at Windsor, but only com- 
pleted the one which had been begun by Henry 
III., adding to it or rebuilding a cloister, a 
vestry, and other adjuncts. The cloister and | 
buildings surrounding them are closely con- 
nected with the chapel, and were evidently 
considered by Edward III. as part of the works | 
necessary for the completion of the chapel, 
which had been begun and left unfinished by his 
predecessors. The deanery, the vestry, and the 
treasury were built in the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
years of this reign. 

After the thirteenth year, when William of} 
Wykeham was appointed clerk of the works, an 
entirely new hall, with a new suite of apart- 
ments and offices, was built in the upper bailey, | 
where the royal apartments now are, and the 
fine series of vaults under these apartments, 
forming ceilings to the servants’ hall and other 
rooms and offices, still remain in perfect preser- 
vation, as built by Wykeham, who remained in 
this appointment only six years. The summary 
of his accounts during that time shows an ex- 
penditure of 5,658/.—equivalent to 120,000l. (?) 
of our money. 

After the great works in the upper bailey 
which had been begun under his direction were 
drawn to a close under his successor, William 
de Mulsto, we have numerous entries relating 
to the new chambers for the King and Queen. 

The small tower at the south-west angle of the 
Royal apartments near the library, now called 
erroneously King John’s Tower, is an octa- 
gonal building, and the two chambers in it have 
very good vaults, with the ribs meeting in a 
central boss, which is in both cases carved into 
the form of a rose. This enables this rose- 
tower and the rose-vaults to be identified in a 








has sunk to that of a third-rate power in 
Europe. Our coal measures have reached, or 


| will soon reach, their productive limit; indeed, 


according to Mr. Jevons they are already verging 
towards the period of their decay and exhaustion. 
It remains, say some, that the working classes 
shall succeed in forcing up the price of labour to 
an abnormal and unprofitable level; and then 
we may betake ourselves to prognosticate, as 
best we may, the decline and fall of the British 
empire ! 

From this highly shaded and gloomy picture 
it is pleasant, and, perhaps, profitable, to turn 
for a moment to the obscure byways of English 
manufacture, and study the relations of a trade 
in which these prospective conditions with regard 
to coal are actually at this moment fulfilled: 
where the native stock of “ mineral” has been 
exhausted, and where we are absolutely reduced 
to dependence on the “foreigner” for our 
supply of raw material ; but where, nevertheless, 
the trade continues to flourish with undiminished 
vigour and prosperity! Such a trade, we have 
just discovered, exists in the manufacture of 
black- lead pencils, for which the picturesque 
little town of Keswick, in Cumberland, has long 
been celebrated. 

And more than this. Not only does the 
Keswick pencil trade supply us with an actual 
case of the possible phenomena of the exhaus-< 
tion of coal as a mineral—as a commodity of 
sale or exchange—but it also supplies us with a 
remarkable illustration of the method by which 
an important national manufacture may be 
carried on independent of coal altogether! In 


| fact, this condition has, we may almost say, been 


a necessity of its existence. For had the pencil 
manufacture of Keswick depended upon its con- 
tiguity to a coal-pit, it could hardly have sprung 
into existence in the valley of Derwentwater, 
or in the very bosom of the middle slates of the 
Cumbrian mountains! But although there was 
no coal; there was plenty of water-power—in 
the Greta and the Derwent—there was timber 
in profusion on the slopes of Skiddaw and the 
Thornthwaite Fells—and finally, of course, there 
was black lead in the Borrowdale mountains. 
This singular mineral, it should seem, is at length 
exhausted—at least, it is thought so. Bat, at all 
events, there grew the trade of English pencils, 
which is known all over the civilized world, and 
there it continues to flourish! It has no tall 
chimneys, nor dense volumes of sulphureous 
smoke. The mills are, upon the whole, piciu- 
resque objects of the antique type which 
Berghem loved to paint. The little town of 
which it constitutes the staple manufacture, is 
one of the loveliest spots in all England; and 
thither we went the other day, qur breast fired 
with patriotic zeal, and with Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s dolorous speech ringing in our ears, to 
study the whole subject and to report. We 
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shall devote this article to a consideration of the 
Borrowdale “wad” mine, and the next to an 
account of the manufacture of black - lead 
pencils in Keswick. 

The ride from Keswick through the valley of 
Berrowdale is undonbtedly through one of the 


most singular and striking scenes in the country. ; 


No wonder that it has inspired the poets. Half 
a century ago it was described by a well-known 
topographer as “a dreary and mountainous 
waste of huge hi!l-tops—a savage region ;” but 
Wordsworth’s exquisite description redeemed it 
from this character ; and Earl Russell—the earl, 
be it remembered, was a poet in his youth—not 
long ago pronounced it to be the most magnifi- 
cent prospect in England. The fact is, that the 
great diversity of altitude and of physical con- 
formation of the mountains, the consequent 


we recollect that the average rainfall of London 
is only 24 inches! As our business, however, for 
the present is more related to mineralogy than 
meteorology,—more connected with the crust 
of the globe than with its atmosphere,—we shall 
at once proceed to our survey of the “Wad” 
mine, as it is called, which constitutes the last 
and most remarkable feature of the place. 

Hard by the village of Seathwaite, on the face 
of a huge precipitous rock, and fronting the 
blaff weather-worn hill which still goes under 
its ancient and high-sounding but purely Celtic 
name of “Glaramara,” we shall discover the 
outlet of the famous plumbago or wad mine, 
which has supplied English artists and school- 
boys during many generations with the mate- 
rials for their black-lead pencils. Very little indi- 





cation of its former activity and of the enormous 


diversity of climate and of soil, the extensive | value of its produce now remains. There is an 
and singular character of the aspect, and the | opening or two in the side of the hill which in- 
multiplicity and variety of the hills and dales, | terrupts the regularity of the mountain slope 
impart to the valley of Borrowdale a character | and introduces an awkward-looking spot in the 
of rngged and magnificent grandeur, which, | exuberant verdure. There is also the miniature 
take it all and all, is unequalled in mountain! mountain of débris which has formed the dis- 
scenery. Nor are the geological features of the | tinguishing mark of a mine from the Phoenician 
rocks less varied and interesting. It would be | tin-mines down to the Northumbrian collieries ; 
difficult to see with greater advantage the traces | still there are none of the waterwheels and 


—the footsteps, s0 to speak—of those ancient | 
glaciers to which the scenery of the lake district | 


owes s0 much of its variety and its beauty. It 
is comparatively easy to discover the green 
boulder mounds and knolls which mark the 
precise line where the ice of the valley had 
melted and deposited its burden. We may also 
detect the polished and striated track of the 
later glacial action as conspicuous and fresh asif 
it had been grooved out yesterday; and ail 


around on the rough, precipitons, and mouldering | 


cliffs we may trace with astonishment and awe 
the results of those silent and imperceptible, 
yet inexorable forces which, to use the language 
of the poet, makes “the mountains themselves 
decay with years!” 

It is hard to picture to our minds the smiling 
valleys of Cumberland and Westmoreland once 
filled by ice, and the heath-cled hills clothed 
with a mantle of perennial snow; yet science 
tells us, in language too strongly pronounced to 
be mistaken, that such was the case at one 
stege of the glacial period.* At another period 
the country was lower than it is now by 1,200ft. 
or 1,400 ft., and the deep waters of the Atlantic 
washed the fianks of Helvellyn, of Skiddaw, 
and of Scawfeli. Still the island group ever 
and anon sent afloat messengers of ice laden 
with fragments torn from its own sides to re- 
mind other lands that it was not yet entirely 
submerged.+ 

Turn now from this picture of eternal ice to 
the present aspect of this valley. ‘‘ The western 
crags and hills,” says Mrs. Linton, “are appa- 
rently solid black ; but a black when looked into 
that is rich with purple and green and the finer 


tints of orange. The broad grey bed of pebbles | 


fringed with larch is warmed to purple; and 


of beryl; while Glaramara stands bathed in 
delicious radience as if the shadow of a rainbow 
was passing over it.” 


ithe Borrowdale Wad Mine. 


watershoots,—the stationary engines and the 
chimneys,—the drums, pulleys, and endless 
ropes with which we are accustomed to associate 
the appearance of a mine at its surface. The 
reason of this is partly due, no doubt, to the 
fact that it is at this moment out of working 
trim ; but it is also due to the important circum- 
stance that it is by means of a horizontal adit, 
and not a perpendicular shaft, that the mine is 
reached. 

It was our intention, had the opportunity been 
favourable, to have explored this mine, at least in 
one of the shafts; for although not at present in 
operation, it was still, we were told, kept in order 
by a resident official] known as the Captain (how is 


| it, by the way, that the superintendent of a mine 


is always recognised by this honorary title? The 
fashion is the same, we believe, in Cornwall as in 
Cumberland). But the Captain of the mine in 
question is dead, and to his widow we were 


‘indebted for a good part of the information 


which we are enabled to supply. To this hospi- 


table dame we were also indebted for some spe- | 


cimens of the mineral, as well as of the rock 
which constitutes its matrix; and last, though 
not least, for some bread and ewe-milk cheese, 
together with some excellent mountain milk. 
But to proceed. This black-lead mine is the 
only one in England. There are indeed one or 
two places in Scotland where the mineral has 
been discovered; but the lead obtained there 
has been found of inferior quality. The mine is 
situated, as we have explained, on the slope of a 
mountain near the head of Borrowdale Valley, 
according to the best authorities about nine 
miles from Keswick. Of its history we know 
almost nothing. Some say that it was acci- 


| dentally disccvered during the reign of Queen 
the quiet pools among the waste are like sheets | 


Elizabeth ; but the fact is, there is no authentic 
account of the discovery or primitive working of 
From a deed of 





The mine has been excavated in a rock which 
Mr. Bakewill pronounced a grey felspar por. 
phyry; but the mineral has elsewhere been 
found in various situations, chiefly in connexion 
with quartz, sometimes united to porphyritie 
green stone, and not unfrequently in masses of 
calcareous earth, the result of an older disin. 
tegration. The lodes are never found, we were 
told, in a continuous vein, but rather in what are 
locally termed “ lops,” or bellies of & kidney 
shape, or, to use more exact phraseology, in the 
form of irregular nodules. The connexion of 
the veins is traced only with great difficulty; 
but we need not describe the process of mining, 
The pieces produced are of various sizes, re. 
quiring no process of roasting or smelting to 
prepare it for the market. All that is rn 
is to free the wad lumps from the matrices or the 
portions of rock to which they adhere, or from 
the contact of any extraneous earthy matters. 

After this the mineral is then—or, perhaps, 
we ought to say was then—assorted in heaps 
according to the various degrees of purity and 
size, and thus packed in casks and seut off to 
the warehouse in London. The product of this 
mine has been very i lar. 

In the year 1803, for example, after a tedious 
search in the Seatollar mine, one of the largest 
bellies was fallen in with, which produced five 
hundred casks, weighing about one hundred and 


|a quarter each (worth thirty shillings » pound 
|and upwards), besides a greater quantity of 
inferior sorts. Since that time several smaller 
'sops have been met with. In the beginning of 
the year 1829 half a dozen casks were found, the 
| best part of which was eagerly bought up at 
| thirty-five shillings a pound. 


In 1883 they only 
succeeded in filling a few casks, which reached 


| for the best part as high as forty-five shillings a 


pound. Since which time the mine got less 
and less productive, until about the year 1845 it 
died out as a profitable working. The best. 
Cumberland lead is now worth forty shillings per 
pound ; and it is gradually rising in value from 


i the fact that the Borrowdale mine is now unpro- 


ductive. Nor should this excite astonishment; 


for this mine, during one of those years we have 


mentioned, was so rich and productive that 
90,0001. worth of the mineral was teken out! 
When its commercial valne at first began to 
be ascertained, the proprietors had the utmost 
difficulty to guard the mine from depredations. 
Abort a century ago a body of miners broke 
into the mine by main force, and held possession 
of it until they abstracted an enormous quantity 
of the lead, which they sold at so low a price as 
to giut the market; and it is said that the pro- 
prietors were forced to buy it up in order to 
restore the old rate of prices! To put a stop to 
this state of things, it was necessary to keep a 


‘strong guard at the mouth of the mine; and for 
‘its better protection an Act of Parliament was 
' passed (25th George II., cap. 10), by which the 
‘following offences were made felony :—“ The 


unlawful entering of any mine or wad-hole of 
wad, or black cawke, commonly called black- 
lead, or unlawfully taking or carrying away any 


' wad, &c. therefrom ; as, also, buying or receiving 
| conveyance, however, made in the beginning of the same knowing it to be uniewfully taken. 


Oat of the thousands of tourists who every the seventeeth century, it would appear to have | And felony at that period was punishable with 
year pay their devotions at the shrines of the | been well known, and to have formed an element death! 


English Lakes, there are few, we suspect, who | of the rent of land anterior to that period. The | 
think of making a pilgrimage to the village of | manor of Borrowdale is said to have belonged | 
Seathwaite ; yet thisobscure pretty little hamlet, | to the abbey of Furness; but having at the dis- 
which lies at the head of the Borrowdale | solution of that monastery reverted tothe Crown, 
valley, is, in one or two respects at least, the it was granted in process of time, by James I., 
most remarkable place in England. From its to Willism Whitmore, conjointly with one Jonas 
pictureeqne position alone, as lying at the head | Jerdon (on the 28th of November, 1614) ; who 
of the great glen, it is really deserving of a visit;|in their turn sold and conveyed it unto Sir 
and, to do so, it does not require a long detour | Wilfred Lawson and thirty-six others therein 


from the road by Honister Crag to Buttermere, | designated. But an important exception occurs 


the gloomy but magnificent grandeur of which 
has been sung in the immortal stanzas of many 
a lake poet. The celebrated paternal yew-trees 
which Wordsworth described in language and 
with metaphors such as Wordsworth could alone 
employ, may still be seen perched on the right- 
hand slope of the solitary vale. Again, Seath- 
waite is rerdered famous in modern story from 
the circumstance that it supplies the meteoro- 
logical disciples of poor Admiral Fitzroy with a 
register of the heaviest rainfall in all England, 
In the year 1861, for example, the figures were 
182 inches, and in 1863, 172 inches, representing 


an enormous quantity of rain in Borrowdale, if 


* The giacial phenomenon of the district has 


been eb] 
treated Dr. Robert Chambers, oo 
1854. 


Rept. Brit. Assoe. 

+ Essay on the Geo! 
Edward Hull, BA. 
* Lake Country, 


ogy of the Lake District, by 
» ¥.G.S., sppended to Mrs, Linton’s 
p. 336, 


| in this deed. They conveyed all and whole the 
said Manor of Burrowdale, “except all those 
wad-holes and wad commonly called black cawke, 
within the commons of Seatollar or elsewhere, 
within the commons and wastes of the Manor 
of Borrowdale aforesaid, of the yearly rent or 
value of Siftec n sh illings and fourpence.” Since 
this period it bas been held and let as distinct 
from other royalties of the manor; and it is 
worth while recording that a family of the name 
of Banks were for some generations the princi- 
pal proprietors. Whether this family was re- 
lated, or is identical with the family of Keswick 
pencil-makers of that name, we have not been 
able to ascertain. At this moment the mine 
forms part of the Seatollar estate; but, even 
in the modern deeds of disposition, the lordship 
| of the minerals has been reserved, and the pre- 
| Sent lessees are a company of joint-stock adven- 
| turers, under the principles of limited liability. 








This Act would seem to have had the effect 
of rendering the mine more secure; but the 
carriage experienced greater risk. Indeed, 80 
valuable was the wad, and so dangerous the 
transit through the Cumberland mountains, that 
it was long necessary to send a military escort 
with every cart-load that left the mine to the 
town of Kendal. it was, to be sure, a tempting 
morsel, every cart-load being worth probably 
3,0001. or 4,0001. Some old Jacobite legends 
there are mixed up with these depredavons, 
but they rest on no good authority, and we 2 
not rake them up. ‘The fact ia, thieves were 
ever on the watch for it. It was stolen from 
the store, and from the mines; the very miners 
had to change their clothes on leaving the shalt ; 
nevertheless they sometimes contrived to carry 
away pieces in their mouths, and otherwise to 
secrete it about their persons. 

It is very remarkable, but not at all strange, 
to those who are acquainted with the customs 
mineral produce, that, although resident »! the 
vicinity of the mine, the pencil-makers were 
obliged to purchase all their black-lead iD 
London. The proprietors would never allow it 
to be sold until every particle had been first 
of all lodged in their warehouse in London ; 
just as we do about bullion at the Bani: of 


England. The trade was for many years in the 
hands of the Jews: from the year 1760 to 
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year 1830. These astute merchantmen who|of the lead and copper veins. Carburets and | posits of this mineral, of a very fine quality, 
are always the first to recognise a valuable | sulphurets of copper (generally speaking, beauti- | have been discovered in Siberia and other parts 
article of commerce, either took a long lease of | fully crystallised), carburets, phosphates, arse-|of the Russian empire. Inferior qualities are 
the mines, or by money advances or otherwise | niates, and sulphurets of lead; arseniates of |found in Austria and Prussia, in Ceylon, and 
contrived to secure a monopoly of the solitary iron, wolfram, apatite, &c., will repay the| various parts of North America; but they are 
meaee — Pe depét or storehouse was mineralogist a visit to these hills. The “ wad,” rarely used in pencil-making, except for very 

ormed at Keswick under the especial surveil- | or black-lead mine, in Borrowdale, may be added | inferior kinds. Scotch lead, as we have men- 
lance of the authorities, to protect the stock at | to this list ; and it is still a subject of no small | tioned, is also found in some of the coal measures 
night, or during the relays on its perilous difficulty to geologists to determine the origin of | of the southern uplands; and we need not refer 
journey. this singular compound of carbon and iron,| here to the extraordinary qualities of the cele- 

In the year 1804, the stock on hand was|which here ramifics irregularly in the partially | brated Mexican black lead, particularly when it 
valued at 64,0001., and the annual consumption | “‘ metamorphic ” slates. The supposition of a| is found “ absolutely free from grit.” 
at 3,5001. In 1814, this mine, which, 200 years vegetable origin for this carbon seems altogether| Graphite, it is still popularly supposed, is of 
before had been valued at 15s. 4d., was assessed | gratuitous, and there appears as much reason to| igneous origin. As a proof of this, we were told 
to the property-tax as worth 2,700l. a year. admit mineral combinations containing carbon | in Keswick that some of the stones, when taken 
Since then, the stock on hand, the production, among the constituents of the globe previous to, | from the mine, are seen to smoke perceptibly,— 
and consumption, have all greatly decreased. | or independent of, the existence of plants, as|porphyritic green stones, for example, which 
Although pencil-making is still carried on to a/there is to admit phosphorus in such combina- may be associated with the mineral. But this, 
great extent, substitutes have been found, which tions previous to, or independent of, the existence | we believe, often occurs in other mineral veins; 
in some measure, lessen the demand for the | of animals.* and those who have studied the chemistry of 

real Borrowdale wad,” and these we shall see| Among the different kinds of matter that con- | metamorphic action will be at no loss to account 
are chiefly derived from the foreign supply of | stitute the erust of the earth, which chemists| for the occurrence of graphite on other prin- 
the mineral. Formerly the mine was worked | have hitherto failed to resolve into other kinds of | ciples. 
only at intervals, and when a sufficient stock ;matter, and which, therefore, they designate} The specific gravity of the best black-lead is 
had been obtained to supply the market for a | elementary bodies, one of the most remarkable | nearly twice the gravity of water. 
few years it was then carefully closed up. At is unquestionably carbon. It occurs in definite With regard to the uses of plumbago, we may 
length the yield got less and less regular, even | geomeirical figures, that is, crystallized; or|just indicate that these seem to be broadly 
although worked for several years successively ; | without geometrical form, that is, amorphous. | divisible into four well-defined groups. 
and towards the close of the year 1856 it was It crysallizes in what mineralogists term the | 1. Its infusibility. Hence the manufacture of 
almost next to nothing. The late Jonathan | cubical and the rhombohedral systems; when it | crucibles for brassfounders and goldsmiths, and 
Otley, the celebrated Cumberland naturalist, | appears respectively as the queen of gems, the | its uses in assaying. 
predicted in 1825 “that the most prolific part | diamond, and as the black opaque, greasy sub-| 2. Its antifriction properties. Hence its uses 
of the mountains had been already explored, | stance, which they term graphite or black-lead. | in diminishing frietion in some parts of timber 
and the principal body or trunk of the mine ex- | In the amorphous state carbon is familiar to us| machinery,—such as screw-presses, and even 
cavated ; and that posterity must be contented |as charcoal. The dismond is known only as a_ violin pins. 
with gleaning from the branches.” | natural product, and chemists have been utterly 3. Its value in cleaning and glossing cast iron. 

Some of the resident authorities are, however, buffled in their attempts to prepare it in the| Hence the enormously extensive application of 
of a different opinion. They hold that the Cum- | laboratory. Asa few cubic feet of space would | the Mexican black lead. 
berland lead is not yet exhausted, although the probably contain all the diamonds that have | 4. Its use in the form of pencils, This un- 
mine has ceased working for the present. It is , ever been collected, it may be inferred that the | doubtedly constitutes its principal and most im- 
still supposed that the grand “pipe” of the conditions necessary to its formation must have | portant use, its application to black-lead pencils, 
mineral, as it is termed in Borrowdale, dips in a | been exceedingly rare. Still on chemical grounds, | for which Keswick has long been famous, and 
northward direction, and hence has escaped in its artificial production may be reasonably anti- | of which we propose to give some account. Mean- 
an oblique downward stroke from the course of cipated. Graphite or carbon, crystallized in the | time, we may point out that other materials 
the old level shaft, which has a horizontal rhombohedral form, is daily generated in large | may and have been found for crucibles. Lubri- 
length of 300 ft. In the new adit, commenced | quantity at our ironworks. | cators may be made of soap or glycerine. Even 
about twenty years ago, and which is only par-| We should not feel at all surprised, therefore, stoves may condescend to be varnished or 
tially executed, a line was struck at a lower to discover one day that artificial graphite has | polished with some other material. But wherewill 
level into the mountain, and being 500 yards in been generated as a waste product in the slag of | we get a pencil should the blacklead mines be- 
length, it is thought by the sanguine proprietors | our iron furnaces; only we cannot suppose, rea-|come exhausted? As far as Cumberland is 
that it may still “strike ile,’ as our American | soning 4 posteriori, that this artificial graphite concerned this is already the case apparently. 
cousins say. Of course, mining projects are would be of equal value with the native mineral,| The question then arises,—the supply of the 
proverbially uncertain; yet we see no reason to any more than we should be prepared to find a material having ceased,—will the trade, like- 
doubt at least a large measure of probability in piece of fused and crystallised charcoal pos- | wise come to astand-still? The answer to this, 
their belief. Is would not be astonishing if they | sessed of the gemlike qualities of the diamond. | when properly written, will constitute a curious 
came upon another vein in the neighbourhood of | At the same time it would possess a certain chapter in political economy. We have partly 
some unexplored dislocation. The geological value, and that of no mean order, as we have | anticipated it, and we may now add—certainly 
structure of Cumberland is still, in a great,,;shown. It may be interesting to point out aj not; the trade will continue to flourish with un- 
measure, an unknown territory. It has never, | fact which we believe is not generally known, diminished vigour. It is, in point of fact, 
we understand, been laid down with any degree | that artificial graphite has also been obtained in stronger than ever! “ Successful production,” 
of certainty the mineralogical laws of the occur- | another way,—by a combination, we suspect, of says Mr. John Stuart Mill, ‘depends more on 
rence of this unique form of carbon. With other chemical and electrical action. There was a/ the qualities of the human agents than on the 
minerals it is different. We are tolerably certain seven-pound iron weight on one occasion lost by | circumstances in which they work; and it is 
of discovering copper in some lode or other in| falling into an ink-vat in a manufactory in the | difficulties, not facilities, which nourish bodily 
the shaft of a Cornish mine; and the occur-j| north of England. There it remained for some/and mental energy.’* We shall show, in our 
rence of tin and lead has also been locally | years. Upon repairing or clearing out the vat, | next article, how this same principle has over- 
traced, mapped, and established with some this weight was discovered ; but it was iron no|come certain difficulties in the pencil trade, 
approximation to absolute certainty. Butitis;longer. It had, by means of this process of | which it is possible we may yet have to face in 
not so with plumbago. No amount of mining | accidental immersion, been converted into pure | the coal trade, and which, at first sight, seemed 
skill, no divining-rod, and, we devoutly believe, | graphite, or, at all events, a carburet of iron|even to the traders themselves to be totally 
no form of incantation can predict where this| closely analogous to graphite; and the trans- | insurmountable. 
singular stuff is to be found, or how long it) muted weight is, we believe, still in the posses- 
may last. sion of an architect at Wolverhampton. 

The Newlands mines, which yielded at once} Graphite or plumbago, we need scarcely say, 
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copper, gold, and silver, and were also discovered 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time by a Dutchman from 
Augsburg, as old Fuller tells us, were for 
long abandoned; but they are again in fall 
operation and fall yield; while a new lead-mine 
has been opened at Salt-level bay, and a sufii- 
ciency of ore found to make the working profit- 
able. Why not, therefore, entertain similar 
hopes of the Borrowdale wad mine ? 

The truth is, that this black-lead, or “ wad” 
mine, as it is termed in Borrowdale, has been a 
sort of enigma to all classes of scientific men. 
So valuable a mineral, so rare in its distribution, 
so incomprehensible in its origin, and so uncer- 
tain in its produce, we shall not easily meet 
with, if we except the precious metals, or some 
of the recently discovered curiosities, such as 
molybdenum or tungsten. 

How should its occurrence in England be con- 
fined to Cumberland? We cannot answer the 
question, but it is a very remarkable circum- 
stance that the mineral wealth of this region of 
the middle slates is, according to Professor 
Philips, due to the nature and mode of occurrence 
of the syenitic rocks and the felspathic dykes, 
analogous in many respects to the “ Elvan” 
dykes of Cornwal!, which appear in the vicinity 








contains no lead whatever in its composition, 
but is in reality almost pure carbon. The fol- 
lowing is an analysis of pure Cumberland lead, 
as found in the Borrowdale mine :— 
Carbon 
Waiter... 
Silica ... 


Alumina ei 
Oxides of iron and manganese ......... 3°60 


Total ..... aessesene eeceeece secccces 99°30 


The misnomer is probably owing to the fact 
that, previous to the employment of graphite 
for making pencils, common lead was used; and 
this was the case even within the present cen- 
tury. Consequently, as the plumbago, with its 
black streak, offered a contrast to the pale one 
of the lead, it was called, in contradistinction, 
black lead, or Cumberland lead, or, finally, 
plumbago. The proper mineralogical name, 
however, is graphite, which is at the same time 
the most commonly used by scientific men. 

Undoubtedly the best graphite for drawing- 

encils is found in the Cumberland mines. 
Within the last three years, however, vast de- 











* « Essay on the Geology of the Lakes,” p. 241. 
+ Quarterly Review, No, 238, p. 437. 





GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE, BLETCHINGLEY, 
SUSSEX. 

Tuts building, erected near Mayfield, is planned 
to accommodate 120 girls, and a commuuity of 
religious ladies, who have charge of them. It 
is constructed from the designs of Mr. Pugin, in 
red pressed Tunbridge Wells brick, with dress- 
ings of sandstone dug on the spot. Messrs. 
Smith & Son, of Ramsgate, are the builders. 
The costs are paid by her Grace the Duchess of 
Leeds. A similar building for boys is in course 
of construction at Hellingley, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, and is also due to the munificence of 
the same lady. 





Loxpox Hosrirrat. — The Committee have 
announced, that in consequence of the infdux of 
cholera cases, they feel it right, with the con- 
currence of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, to 
defer the intended ceremonial and ddjetiner at 
the opening of the new Alexandra Winy. 
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THE EPIDEMIC OF CHOLERA. 


THERE is now, unfortunately, but little reason 
to doubt that 1866 will be marked in the annals 
of statistics as a cholera year; and it only 
remains for us to hope, that as the scourge of 
1854 was less fatal than that of 1849, so the 
disease this year may again visit us less severely 
than it did in 1854, And it is not merely hope 
without any foundation ; it is but too true that 
we really know little more about the disease, and 
the most successful methods of its treatment 
than we did, but surely all the improvements 
that have been made in the sanitary condition, 
more especially of the metropolis, cannot have 
been without effect. Itis somewhat dishearten- 
ing, however, to read in the morning papers the 
descriptions by “ special correspondents” of the 
condition of too many of the localities in which 
cholera has broken out ; a condition disclosing a 
negligence and apathy on the part of landowners, 
and local authorities, almost criminal, in the face 
of the continual warnings we have received since 
last autumn. 

Newspaper pnragraphs purporting to give 
information about the ravages of cholera in 


different localities, must more or less be founded | 


upon hearsay, and with whatever care they are 
collected and put together, they are at the best 
of a vague and unreliable character. It is well, 
therefore, to be able to ascertain, from official 
sources, the actual devastations which the 
disease has committed in some of those places 
where it has appeared in an epidemic form. 
For this purpose we will take as examples the 
returns from London, Liverpool, and Southamp- 
ton last week. 

In the metropolis, within the limits of the 
Registrar-General’s weekly return, 1,798 deaths 
were registered last week, showing an increase 


The wards of many of the infirmaries were not 
originally constructed in such a manner as to 
secure either sufficient ventilation or light with 
the greatest facility, or so as to empty the wards 
of foul air with the greatest speed. The whole 
of the wards inspected were perfectly clean ; 
though no notice of inspection was given to the 
workhouse authorities. 

Mr. Farnall is of opinion that the Poor-Law 
Board should have power to order sufficient sick 
wards to be built for the poor, and to be paid for | 
out of the rates in the metropolitan district, and 
to establish and maintain such sick wards. He 
thinks that hospitals should be built wholly apart 
from the metropolitan workhouses, for the re- 
ception of the sick poor, and that the cost of 
building and of maintaining these hospitals, and 
of supporting the sick poor in them, should be 
defrayed by a common rating of the metropolis, 
based on its rateable value. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY QUESTION. 


Mr. Beresrorp Horr, M.P., on Monday last, 
moved, in the House of Commons, that it was 
desirable to have the new National Gallery 
erected on the site of Burlington Gardens. On 
this sive, he said, they might have a gallery 
280 ft. long by 215 ft. broad, leaving two 
ample roads east and west, and isolated from 
other buildings, which would prevent the risk 
of fire. If converted into a National Gal- 





it by the sanitary improvements effected since 
its first appearance in 1532, and more especially 
since its renewed but not by any means so 
deadly attack, in the interval which has since 
transpired. 

In a case of death, at Westminster, from 
English cholera, which in truth is just cholera 
not so virulent as in its worst form, Dr. 
Lankester, the coroner and medical officer for the 
parish, inquired personally into the circumstances 
and found that bad food and bad water were the 
probable predisposing causes of the disease. 
The water was supplied from the closet cistern, 
and the two children who died had drunk largely 
of it on Sunday when the supply was lowest and 
its contamination greatest. The hot weather 
had also made the food they had eaten unwhole- 
some. 

In another case, one of fever, which lately 
occurred at York-place, Greenwich, a woman 
and three children who were attacked, were 
found to be living in a place not fit for human 
habitation, the street also being in a disgrace- 
fully dirty state, and emitting an unsufferable 
stench. The locality is densely populated, and 
the honses are mere hovels. 

Of the sanitary state of another metropolitan 
district, in Whitechapel, great complaint is made 
by a medical resident. Deaths from cholera are 
said to be there numerous. 

In consequence of the threatened approach of 
cholera, the Boston Local Board have been taking 
active sanitary measures. An inspection has been 
made by the medical officer, who reports the town 





i\lery, the Burlington House site would yield 


generally to be in a clean and healthy condition. 


|42,.000 square feet of flooring surface, and | Proceedings have been taken before the magi- 


67,000 ft. of wall surface. The present site of 
| the National Gallery was blocked up with build- 
| ings the removal of which would require a long 
| time and a great outlay. For 200,0001. we could 


strates for the closing of such houses as the 
Board considered unfit for habitation, and notices 
have been issued to occupiers in close and con- 
fined neighbourhoods to lime-wash their yards 


of 258 upon the previous week. This increase | be placed on an equality with the other nations| and premises. A sharp look-out has been kept 
was almost entirely due to the fatal cases of | of the world. | for some time by the sanitary inspector for meat 
cholera, which rose from 32 in the week ending Mr. Seymour said, the real instigators of this | that is unfit for food: several seizures have been 


14th inst. to 346 during last week. The disease | motion were the members of the Royal Academy, made, and convictions obtained. A circular has 


in its worst form is principally confined to the | who wanted to appropriate “the finest site in | also been drawn up by the officers of the Board 
eastern portion of London: in these districts | Europe.” for distribution amongst the inhabitants, giving 
occurred 308 out of the 346 deaths from cholera} Mr. Layard said, the question had nothing; them plain and simple suggestions as to the 
last week. Bethnal-green, St. George-in-the- | whatever to do with the Academy. The site| necessity of cleanliness, good drainage, ventila- 
East, Stepney, Mile-end Old-town, and Poplar | just referred to was not the finest for the Na-/ tion, &c. 
have suffered most. Of the remaining cases, 20 tional Gallery, and this was the opinion of the} 
occurred in the South districts, 11 in the West, be ge = se bei — —, I 
6 in the north, and only 1 in the City. ‘illiam Russell, as well as himself, regarded the | . , . 
In Liverpool, of the 398 deaths on in the | Burlington House site as more eligible. He} ARBITRATION AT NOTTINGHAM. 
week ending last Saturday (21st inst.), 45 were | therefore hoped the motion of the hon. member; 4y inquiry under the Lands Clauses Act has 
the result of cholera. In the previous week the | for Stoke would receive the sanction of the! peen held at the George Hotel, in Nottingham, 
deaths from this disease had been 19. | House. ' . : | to determine the amonnt of compensation to be 
In Southampton the total deaths recorded | Mr. Tite was in favour of the Burlington House | paid to Mr. F. G. Sharpe for the compulsory 
within the borough last week were 59, of which site in preference to Trafalgar-square. | purchase by the Midland Railway Company of 
29 were fatal cholera cases: only 10 deaths| Mr. Cowper called attention to the fact that certain frechold and leasehold premises situated 
had been referred to this disease in the previous | the House bad already passed a vote for the jy Queen’s-road, Nottingham, and for damage to 
week. | purchase of the ground in the rear of the Na- | the business of the claimant, who is a coal mer- 
Regarded, therefore, in proportion to the total | tional Gallery, and made arrangements with the! chant. Mr. Whitehead, auctioneer, acted as 
deaths, the fatal cases of cholera reported last | parish of St. Martin’s for the sale of their rights. | arbitrator for the claimant; Mr. C. E. Cawley, 








week in these three towns were approxima- 
tively,—half in Southampton, a fifth in London, 
and a ninth in Liverpool. In the east districts 
of London, however, taken alone, the deaths 
from cholera were very nearly half those from 
all causes. 








LONDON WORKHOUSE INFIRMARIES. 


Tue report of Mr. H. B. Farnall, C.B., on his 
recent inspection of the metropolitan workhouse 
infirmaries has been published. It is of con- 
siderable length. Mr. Farnall has, in conjanc- 
tion with Dr. Edward Smith, inspected the 
infirmary wards of forty workhouses. These 
workhouses are stated to be capable of accommo- 
dating 28,550 inmates. Mr. Farnall visited 794 
wards, containing 9,238 beds (97 of which were 
double beds) and occupied day and night by sick 
and bedridden poor. 

Mr. Farnall directed his inquiries to ascertain 
the number of cubic feet of air allowed to each 
patient. Various authorities which he cites 
think this should be from 1,000 ft. to 2,000 ft. ; 
but it appears that the infirmaries of the metro- 
politan workhouses give upon an average only 
555 cubic feet to each patient, with a superficial 
area of 49 feet for each bed, the greatest cubic 
space of air given to a patient being 2,260 (at 
Chelsea), the lowest being 206 (Marylebone) ; 
while the greatest superficial area given to a 
bed is 251 ft., and the lowest 18 ft. The work- 
house infirmary at Chelsea, belonging to the 
guardians of St. George, Hanover-square, is 
characterised as the best in London, giving an 
average of 829 cubic feet to each patient, and an 


They had also given to the London University a ' 
| site in Burlington House, and voted a sum of 
‘money for that purpose. If all those arrange- | 
| ments were stopped, a year’s precious time must | 
certainly be wasted. 

Other members took part in the discussion and 
Mr. Hope’s motion was rejected by a majority of | 
94 to 17. 

Meantime the National Gallery enlargement 


bill has passed through committee. 





SANITARY MATTERS. 


AN order in council has been gazetted, esta- 
blishing throughout the United Kingdom the 
exceptional provisions of the Prevention of Dis- 
eases Act of 1865. The local authorities have 
therefore a practical opportunity of proving the 
value of self-government under circumstances | 
where too much consideration cannot be paid to 
the old saying that “a stitch in time saves 
nine.” For several weeks the cholera has been 
flitting about some of our busiest seaports, in 
foul emigrant ships, which could not be prevented 
from communicating with the shore, and so the 
means of establishing “centres of infection” 
have been present, and the conditions that pre- 
dispose people to this fatal disease have also 
been known to be in a state of activity. The 
appearance of it, however, in so many places 
simultaneously, not only in this country, but 
over almost all the world, gives us reason to 
hope that its intensity in any one locality may 
be diminished in something like the ratio of its 
universal diffusion. At all events, let us be} 








average area of 70 superficial feet to each bed. ! 





thankful that the country is better prepared for! 


of Manchester, for the railway company ; and 
Mr. S. Martin, of Leeds, was the umpire. 

The claimant gave evidence of his loss by the 
damage to the business, 1,5001.; freehold pro- 
perty, 4,1361.; leasehold property, 8801. Total 
claim, 6,5161. Other witnesses for Mr. Sharpe 
spoke to the value of the property, minus the 
trade, as follows :— 


Freehold, Leasehold. Total. 
Mr. H. Goddard ... £5,094 __...... ME” -cucnus £6,177 
ci NE cai, GE causes. , SQ - ovtnns 5,895 
oy F. Bakewell ... 5,060 _...... GOP. tens 6,030 


The railway company produced the following 
evidence of the value of the properties exclusive 
of the trade compensation :— 

Freehold. Leasehold, Total, 


Mr. J. 8. Norris ...... 23,565... £700... £4,265 
» M. O. Tarbotton 3,799 ...... a 4,536 
8. F. Holmes...... 3,564 seers, SBM eee 4,148 


The umpire has awarded 5,9501. as the whole 
compensation to be paid for the property and 
the loss of trade. 





COMPETITIONS. 


Cemetery Chapels, Presteign, Radnorshire.— 
Several designs having been submitted in com- 
petition for these chapels, the Board have selected 
one under the motto “ Belmont,” which, as soon 
as a satisfactory tender can be obtained, will be 
carried out under the superintendence of its 
author, Mr. E. H. L. Barber, of London and 
Hereford. 

Accrington Market Designs.—The Board has 
given the first premium for the Market House 
designs, to Mr. James F. Doyle, architect, Wa- 
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son-buildings, Liverpool, whose motto was “A 
Crescent in Red;” and the second premium 
to Mr. James Brown, architect, Queen-street, 
Leeds, whose motto was “ Spes.” Fifteen plans 
were received; five were from London archi- 
tects, two from Liverpool, two from Manchester, 
two from Blackburn, the other four from gentle- 
men in Sheffield, Bolton le Moors, Leeds, and 
Accrington. The approved plan (Mr. J. F. 
Doyle’s) is of a Modern Italian style with sculp- 
tured figures, but no clock tower, and corre- 
sponds with the town-hall (Peel Institution) ad- 
joining. Mr. Geo. Swainson, the clerk to the 
Board, has taken much pains in the matter. 

St. Jude’s Church, Brizton.—Eleven designs 
were submitted in private competition for this 
church, proposed to be erected in Water-lane, 
and to give accommodation for a thousand 
adults. The design marked “ Domus Dei,” by 
Mr. E. C. Robins, of Southampton-street, Strand, 
has been selected. 





CONFERENCE OF TRADES DELEGATES. 





A CONFERENCE of working-class delegates 
from a large number of towns throughout the | 
country has been held in the Temperance Hall 
at Sheffield, for the purpose of discussing and | 
resolving on various questions affecting their | 
respective trades. The proceedings were con- | 
ducted in a methodical and business-like 
manner; and it is believed that this is the be- | 


ginning of a very extensive and powerful or- | 
The primary object in view related | 


ganization. 
to lock-outs and the means of counteracting | 
them ; but other questions, in relation to wages | 
and time, were also brought under consideration. | 
About 140 delegates met, representing societies 

which numbered 187,771 members. | 

At the opening meeting on Tuesday in last | 
week, a chairman and other officers were elected. 
The posts were filled as follow :—Chairman, Mr. 
Charles Bagshaw ; vice-chairman, Mr. M. Lau- 
rence, of the London Operative Tailors’ Asso- | 
ciation ; joint-secretaries, Mr. W. Dronfield, and 
Mr. W. H. Wood, compositor, Manchester. The 
conference resolved to open their meetings to 
reporters ; and then proceeded to settle the way | 
in which the future meetings should be con- | 
ducted. The drawing-up of the programme was | 
entrusted toa committee, consisting of the chair- | 
man and the vice-chairman, the two secretaries, | 
the treasurer (Mr. J. Dixon, Yorkshire Associa- | 
tion of Miners), and Mr. George Newton, of! 
Glasgow. The Conference then adjourned till 
Wednesday. 

We do not propose to give any report of the 
several meetings which took place; but we 
may print the principal resolutions that were 
agreed to. 

At the Conference on Thursday, Mr. Wood, 
assistant-secretary to the Conference, read the 
resolutions of the special committee, which had 
been prepared for discussion. They were con- 
gidered seriatim, and, with some minor amend- 
ments, were all agreed to as follows :— 


PREAMBLE. 
The Conference having at great length considered the 
question of lock-outs, with the view of ascertaining the 


cause thereof, and providing such remedies as seem 
called for to obviate such in future, as far as possible, and 


in cases where they do occur, to make such provisions for | 


the wants of the suffering workmen as will neutralise the 
hitherto painfal effects thereof,— 


Find—That these social perturbations arise from a | 


spirit of opposition engendered in employers by the 
efforts of workmen to obtain a greater share than hitherto 
has been granted them of the wealth and comfort accru- 
ing from the industrial pursuits of the mass of the people 
of this country. 

That whilst occasionally the demands of the workmen 
have undoubtedly superinduced these lock-outs, it is 
painfully apparent that in a vast number of cases they 
are resorted to by the employers as a means of constrain- 
ing workmen to act in ae @ manner in reference to 
trades’ unions, rate of remuneration, hours of labour, 
and kindred questions, as they, the employers, choose to 
dictate. 

That lock-outs are an outrage on the most clearly de- 
fined and generally accepted principle of social and 
political economy, and are calculated seriously and per- 
manently to injure the trade and commerce of the 
country. 

That the time has come when all classes of society 
should direct their earnest attention to the question, with 
the view of preventing the recurrence of these disastrous 
events, by the adoption of such wise and conciliatory 
measures as will obviate their necessity in future: and 
that it behoves all workmen to make special provisions for 
the support of such of their number as may still be ex- 
port ue Nap evil ie eeemeek, and that this can only be 
effectively accomplis by the amalga i 
tgive st Re United Kingdom. aia iin 

the Conference, the: i 
evolutions » therefore, agree to the following 

1. “‘ That it be a recommendation of this Conference 
that the principle of a national amalgamation be formed 


of the trades’ societies of the United Kingdom, to be 
designated ‘The Nationa] Alliance of Organised Trades.’” 
2. That the various trades’ societies of the United 


Kingdom be invited to join such organisation, for the 
purpose of resisting lock-outs in any trade so connected, 
and in rendering pecuniary and moral support to such 
branches as are necessitated to seek the same.” 

3. “That all trades’ societies connecting themselves 
with this alliance shal] be required to pay an entrance fee 
of one halfpenny per member; and that an annual sub- 
scription of one penny be contributed by each member to 
meet the requirements thereof, such subscription to be 
paid half-yearly in advance.” 

4. “That in the event of the ordinary subscription 
failing to meet the requirements of the alliance, that the 
votes of the trades forming the same be taken as to the 
desirability of increasing the contributions to meet all 
necessary contingencies.’ 

5. ‘*That for the government of such alliance there be 
an annual deliberative Conference, a standing judicial 
council, and an executive committee.” 

6. ‘That a committee be appointed by this Conference 
to draw up a code of rules for the mangement of this 
association; and that the committee call a Conference as 
early in 1867 as possible, for the purpose of finally adopt- 
ing such rules, and inaugurating the alliance.” 


On the fourth day of the Conference, the 
following, among other resolutions, were dis- 


cussed and agreed to :— 


1. “That any surplus funds over the expenses of 


management be reserved for the main objects of the 
society, Viz., assistance in cases of lock-outs, and in the 
event of such reserve funds being insufficient to meet the 
requirements of cases voted worthy of support by the 
udicial council, they shall declare what amount should 
be paid to the same, and submit it to the trades for 
approval or rejection.” 

z. “That for the governing of this alliance there shall 
be,—An annual conference, deliberative and legislative, 
with power of reviewing the proceedings of the past year ; 
also, a judicial council, to consider all lock-outs in trades 


| in connexion with the alliance which may be submitted to 


the executive, and determine what action shall be taken 
in reference thereto, together with an executive committee 
to carry out the resolutions of the annua] conference and 


of the judicial committee, and superintend the affairs of 


the society generally.” ’ 
3. ** That a committee be appointed by this conference 
to draw up a code of rules for the management of this 





| 





General Auction Co -—A claim was made 
the High Bailiff at Wodanineser, against the Metro 
District Railway Company for 9,162/. 10s, by Mr. Geor 
Fuller, on behalf of the General Auction and Reet 
Guarantee Company (Limited) as lessee 


j ( 8 for an unex 
pired term of forty-eight years of No. 144, Eli 4 
street, Pimlico, tter é x ve ay 


reet nown as ‘* Keclesto: 
Pimlico.” It appeared in evidence that ye 


ted to the Auction Company by Mr, Peacoc 

irector, and the largest shareholder “4 that compan m6 
® premium of 300/., and at a rent of 2501. a year, It was 

eged on behalf of the Auction Company that the pro. 
perty was — of anes a@ very improved 
rental. On the other hand, the railway company con. 
tended the annual value of the premises was grossly ex. 
aggerated. The valuers called on behalf of the claiman: 
however, failed to put the value of the lease higher than 
2,0001., whilst the witnesses for the company all 
that the lease had no marketable value, inasmuch as the 
full rental value of the premises for any pu could 
not exceed 1501, per annum. The jury returned a verdict 
that the lease was of no marketable value, and they could 
therefore award no compensation whatever to the 
claimants. 


before 
litan 





MASTERS AND OPERATIVES BILL, 


Lorp St. LEonarps, on moving, in the Honse of 
Lords, that the order for the second reading of this 
bill be discharged, said he had only been anxiong 
to introduce a bill for the benefit of both mag. 
ters and operatives, and which should meet with 
the approval of both parties. There had been 
many meetings of operatives, at which the desire 
had been expressed that this bill should become 
law, and delegates had been appointed, repre- 
senting 100,000 operatives, to wait upon him, 
He had received the deputation, and they, in 
their representative capacity, expressed an entire 
approval of the bill. The masters, on the other 
hand, although having at first supported the 
bill, now stated that they did not desire it. The 
objects of the bill were to create courts of conci- 


association; and that the committee call a conference as | liation ; and, if passed, it would only have beena 


early in 1867 as possible, for the purpose of finally adopt- 
ing such rules, and inaugurating the alliance.” 

The delegates called a public meeting of the 
trades of Sheffield, in the Temperance Hail, on 
Wednesday night, for the purpose of bringing 


prominently before the working classes of the | 


| 


town the objects which the Conference had | 


assembled to promote. There was a numerous 
attendance. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
Charles Bagshaw, chairman of the Organised 
Trades. 





COMPENSATION CASES. 


THE HOLBORN VALLEY IMPROVEMENTS.—BAINBRIDGE UO. 
THE MAYOR AND CORPOKATION OF LONDON, 


TuIs was a compensation claim (in Lord Mayor's Court) 
by Mr. Bainbridge, the confectioner on Holborn-hill, for 


his premises and business, required for the Hoiborn | 


Valley improvements. The claim was a large one, and 
the profits on ‘“‘sweets” were stated to be above ‘60 
per cent.” 

Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Horace Lloyd were for the claim- 
ant, and Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., and the Hon, Mr. Thesiger 
for the Corporation. 

Mr. Bainbridge rented part of the premises from Mr. 


Charles Meeking, the linendraper, at 160/. a year, on a} 
lease granted in 1854, for fourteen years. The notice to | 
treat by the Corporation was nearly two years ago, and | 


there were only two years and a quarter of the lease unex- 
pired. He had not been able to procure other premises 


| from the great price demanded. The gross profits in 


three years were 5,324/., and at ‘‘ 57 per cent.”’ would be 
966/. in each year as net profits, 
worth 3001, a year. 

Mr. Lloyd asked for two years’ profits for the removal. 
The profits were large on ‘‘sweets,” and as no other 
premises could be obtained, it was not too much to ask 
for two years’ profits. 

Mr. Bainbridge was called as the first witness, and ex- 
amined at some length. 

The case had the appearance of occupying the whole 
day, but it suddenly came to an end. 

Counsel on both sides consulted, and a verdict for 


| 2,000. was agreed upon—200/. for the leasehold interest 
in the premises, and 1,800, as a compensation for loss of 


basiness by the removal, 
Verdict accordingly. 


Forbes and Others v. The Midland Raileay.—In this 
case some remarkable evidence was given. According to 
the evidence for the claimants the property for building 
purposes near Kilburn, partly in the Edgware-road, was 
worth upwards of 1,000/. per acre. About ten acres were 
required, and with the damage done by the severance the 
claim exceeded 20,000/. On the other side the surveyors 
put the value between 8,000/. and 9,0001., with some 
1,5001, for any supposed damage by the severance of the 
estate by the railway, All the surveyor» for the compan 
denied that land was injured by railways i unning throug 
property. Mr. Vigers said he had purchased considerable 
property, and sold surplus property, and his opinion was 
that the severance of property by railways was not in- 
jurious to land. Mr, hook cathaened the dam done 
by the cutting of the railway at more than 13,0001. Mr, 
Lloyd complained of the great price demanded, particularly 
with reference to the damage occasioned by the cutting. 
His own opinion was that railways did not injure property 
in & commercial point of view. The assessor, in placing 
the case before the jury, thought the material question 
was as to the alleged depreciation by the severance of the 
land. In his opinion it was unreasonable to suppose that 
to cut through a large property like the present did not 





considerably depreciate it. The j i 
their return, . eee 


gave a verdict for 13,4v0i. 





| at the last Assizes for the purpose of enforcing 


The premises were now | 


} 








permissive bill, binding no one who did not 
choose to abide by it. He believed, however, 
that if it had passed it would have worked ad- 


|mirably, and have effected a great deal of 


benefit. His lordship promised to lay the bill 
again on the table next session. Even then, 
however, he would not proceed further with it 
unless strongly supported by both employers 
and employed. 





INDICTMENT FOR BUILDING A PORCH. 


Ar the Summer Assizes of the Home Circuit at Lewes, 
William Nicholson, of King’s Bench-walk and Brighton, 
a barrister, was arraigned in the Crown Court upon an 
indictment which charged him with violating the pro- 
visions of the Local Government Act by building a porch 
to 35, Oriental-place, Brighton, beyond the line of front- 
age. 

“Nir. Justice Willes, early in the trial, remarked that as 
it was a civil proceeding, he supposed the defendant had 
not been put in the dock. 

Mr. Serjeant Parry said the authorities of the town of 
Brighton had not proceeded to that extremity. 

It appeared that after the porch had been commenced 
the town council objected, and Mr. Nicholson wrote & 
very proper letter repudiating any desire to set that body 
at defiance, and expressing a hope that their consent 
would be given. The town council, however, insisted on 
the porch being removed, and preferred this indictment 
its removal. 
In cross-examination it was insinuated that a member ot 
the town council was a builder, that he had been in 
negotiation for the alterations at Mr. Nicholson's which 
some other builder was ultimately employed to effect, and 
that disappointment at losing the contract caused him to 
be very active in promoting the subsequent opposition. 
It was proved that the porch of an adjoining bouse be- 
longing to Lady Abinger projected more than 3 it. 
beyond the porch of No. 35, Oriental-place. . 

r. Justice Willes said be supposed it was an im- 
portant question for the town council of Brighton, 85 


| they had proceeded by indictment, but all his sympathies 
| were with Mr. Nicholson. 


His Lordship (in summing Up 
to the jury) said he did not feel at all sure that 
Nicholson had been guilty of any breach of this Act 0 
Parliament; and, although he did not in the least wish to 

ass a censure on the town council, he could not auoW 
itr. Nicholson to be found guilty for the mere purpose © 
iscussed and settled. 


getting a difficult question of law d Mr, Nicholson 


‘nder his direction they would say that 
was not guilty, ‘ 
The jury returned a verdict accordingly. 








LIGHT AND AIR CASES 


Hynam vy. Dunn.—This was a case (Vice-Chancellor's 
Court) of alleged interference with ancient lights occ® 
sioned by the rebuilding and alteration of the party-W 
of a house in Prince’s-square, Kensington. f 

Negotiations had been entered into for the purpose O° 
arranging by agreement the mutual rights of the parties; 
and the defendant, considering that there was a conclod 
agreement, had, under that impression, proceeded "> 
the works now complained of as an interference with t 
access of light and air to the plaintiff's windows. the 

The Vice-Chancellor held that there was no defini 
concluded agreement between the parties such as to justify 
the defendant in the course taken by him. In reference 
to the circumstance that the wall had been carried p dod 
its present height before the bill was filed, it was 
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observed that the work had been pushed forward after 
clear intimation had been given to the defendant that the 
plaintiff would stand upon his strict legal rights. So 
much of the wall as caused an interference with the 
plaintiff's ancient lights must be pulled down before the 
1sth of September. 

Prendergast v. Earl an.—This was a suit insti- 
tuted by the plaintiff (Vice-Chancellor’s Court) as occupier 
of 24, Lowndes-street, Belgravia, to obtain an injunction 
to restrain the Earl Cadogan from erecting stables in the 
rear of 24, Lowndes-street, so as to interfere with the 
light and air of the house, and to constitute a nuisance. 
The plaintiff is the lessee of the said house, at a rent of 
150/., having also paid a premium of 500/, for the lease. It 
oppo that the defendant is in the course of erecting on 
the site of two low buildings (one of which was about 12 ft. 
and the other 24 ft. high) stables considerably exceeding 
those buildings in heig 
which are not more than 9 ft. from the windows of the 
plaintiff’s back drawing-room, In addition to the alleged 
ipjury to the back drawing-room and kitchen windows, 
and to the window of another small room, by the inter- 
ception of light and air, it was alleged that the effluvia 
proceeding from the stables would be a nuisance aggra- 
vated beyond the common, by the fact, that the horses 
were to be lodged on the first-floor, and not on the ground- 
floor, as usual. On these allegations issue was joined, and 
a jury was empanelled to try the question before Vice- 
Chancellor Wood. Many witnesses were examined on 
both sides, and their evidence offered the bewildering 
discrepancy of judgment so invariably found in similar 
cases, The court sat till an unusually Tate hour, when the 
jury found a verdict for the defendant, Earl Cadogan, on 
all the material issues. 








THE DECORATION OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
AND FOOTMEN’S CALVES. 


Str,—The somewhat peculiar combination 
which heads this essay is not an entirely 
original one on my part, for it is suggested by 
the recent revival of the old joke, I suppose 
made at the period wheh Stuart and Revett 
were in the ascendant, as compared with Palladio 
and Scammozzi, against balustrades. The reviver 
is the architectural critic of a literary journal, 
whose tone in regard to Gothic architecture I 
often see cause to admire, but whose remarks on 
the parapet of the Thames Embankment appear 
to me obnoxious to criticism. 

The subject of the parapet seems to be| 
naturally divisible into two heads,—one more | 
extensive and general, the other a matter of detail. | 
The first head involves the following question, | 
‘Shall the effect be one of plainness, amounting | 
under some conditions of atmosphere and time) 
of day to severity, and even poverty; or shall | 
the effect be one of richness, architecturally | 
produced?” The second head (somewhat too 
much mixed up with the first, I think, by the 
critic) is a thing to be subsequently discussed ; | 
viz.,—on the proviso that richness, rather than | 
plainness, has been decided upon, by what means | 
shall richness be obtained ? 

When the object is one of 80 great cost and 
extent as that under consideration, it may easily 
be conceived that some gentleman of influence, 
even if his time be as valuable as that of a 
member of Parliament, or of the Board of 
Works, would not object to give two or three 
hours towards the solution of a doubtful ques- 
tion attending it. May I be allowed to suggest | 
the following mode of appropriating such two or 
three hours? The question is the general one, | 
richness versus plainness. Let a small portion | 
of parapet of a plain kind be executed, also one 
of an enriched kind, and let an intelligent | 
draughtsman make a sketch of each in presence | 

of the amateur who is to judge. Let the en- | 
riched parapet have its turn first. Let the 
draughtsman, as he gradually proceeds, point 
out the conditions on which the richness de- | 
pends, the play of light and shade, the varied | 


reflections, the symmetrical curving of rounded | hole” are not the only places in England in 
parts, &c. When the first sketch is finished, let | which these evils are to be met with. 


the time it has occupied be noted. Suppose, for 
instance, it be one hour and thirty-five minutes. 
Let the judge and the draughtsman now make 
it their business to spend an equal time,—in the 
case supposed an hour and thirty-five minutes,— 
upon a sketch of the plain parapet. Let the 
few and scanty mouldings be worked up to a 
high finish; let the grain of the stone be ela- 
borated, and other means resorted to of filling 
up the time without quitting the subject. Let 
no sense of tediousness hinder the amateur from 
seeing the work to the end. 

I submit that, after the completion of such a 
process as this, many an influential member of 
society might return home with a very new light 
in his mind indeed on the distinction of archi- 
tectural plainness from richness. 

With regard to the means of producing a rich 
effect, should richness be determined upon, I 
submit that only a small proportion out of the 
numerous possible forms of fretted and pierced 
parapets are calculated to answer the purpose 








t, and having windows two of 


nearly as well as the often used balustrade. 
Nevertheless, let an effort be made; let premiums 
be offered for designs that shall combine rich- 
ness with novelty; and let time be given to 
compare them, and expense incurred in executing 
short lengths of the most promising, and in 
sketching and photographing them from various 
points of view, both near and distant. 

Now, having finished with the larger branches 
of our subject, let us consider the fancied 
analogy of balusters and footmen’scalves. And, 
firstly, I know not what peculiarity attaches to 
the calves of a footman in the present day beyond 
being excellent developments of certain parts 
especially characteristic of that animal who 
stands in the highest place of dignity. I sup- 
pose the day is gone by, if it ever existed, when, 
through standing behind carriages without 
springs underfoot, the footman’s muscles were 
shaken out of the middle of their legs down to 
their ancles almost ; and until this day returns, 
the analogy of balusters to footmen’s calves is 
not a very close one. Such remote analogy as 
still remains might equally be traced between, 
and employed in depreciation of, a very great 
number of forms of urns and vases, whether 
ugly or beautiful, equally with balusters. 

G 





THE SCULPTOR OF THE STRATFORD 
BUST OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Two or three years ago Mr. Peter Cunning- 
| ham communicated an interesting paper to your 
| journal, in which he conjectured that Gerard 
| Johnson, the sculptor of the Stratford bust of 
Shakspeare, lived in St. Thomas the Apostle’s, 
| Southwark, near the Globe Theatre, not in the 
| parish of St. Thomas the Apostle in the Vintry 
| Ward, as has been generally stated. As the 
| question is one of some importance in estimat- 


jing the probability of the bust having been 





| executed by one who had often seen the great 
dramatist, it may interest some of your readers | 


to know that I have lately obtained positive 
evidence that Gerard Johnson lived in South- 
wark, and that the sculptor of the bust was jis | 
son; the elder Gerard, named by Dugdale as “a| 
Hollander,” having predeceased Shakspeare. 
J. O. HaLLiwELL. 


| 


| 





GOTHIC VAULTING. 


Sir,—On looking over my paper on “‘ Gothic Vaulting- 
ribs,” in the Builder of 21st inst., I find that by an over- 
sight H is put=KS (15th line from top, 2nd col.). I 
should be ** H=height of pier from 8 to springing line | 

B,” as all the caiculations are based upon this value | 
of H. 

I also find that the valve of “H” is omitted in 
example 2. It should be ‘‘ H=40 ft.” BW. Ff. 


i 
| 


} 








ANTI-DISEASE. 


Sir,—In yesterday’s Daily Telegraph, under 
the heading “ Cholera in Cheshire,” it is stated 
that,— 

“In a portion of Over, called Sandhole, the aids to 
cholera are,— ; 

Ist. Utter absence of drainage. 

2nd. Seanty supply of bad water. _ , 

3rd. The prevalent custom of keeping pigs” (too close 
to the habitations of man). 


It has occurred to me that ‘ Over and Sand- 


You will recollect I wrote to you last year 
about the drainage of Market Lavington; and 
since your notice of my communication I am 
happy to say the village authorities have done 
something towards its improvement. My land- 
lord has also sunk me a new well, which is better 
than the former one, although, for safety’s sake, 
I still send to a distant spring for drinking 
water. But in the matter of pig-keeping, close 
under one’s nose, Market Lavington ranks high. 
My neighbours, “ before and behind, on my right 
hand and on my left,” study up this branch of 
trade, to the great annoyance of the neighbour- 
hood; and I can assure you it is often a diffi- 
culty to get through one’s meals in the daytime, 
or to sleep soundly at night (with windows open, 
as is my usual custom) in this atmosphere. 

Last year I found the Nuisances Removal and 
Diseases Prevention Act a dead letter in this 


tices (before prohibited from acting) the power 
to carry out the law on the main subject 
throughout the whole of England.” 

Would you, therefore, be kind enough to take 
some notice of this letter, and to let me know 
what portion of the Act will help me, or where 
I may obtain a copy of the same at moderate 
cost. W. H. Espenert. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Brizworth.—The church here has been re- 
opened after restoration. For years it had 
| attracted attention, chiefly on account of the 
Roman bricks so conspicuous in the formation 
of its semicircular arches. The present vicar 
formed the opinion that the existing nave was 
| part of a basilican structure, and that he should 
| discover the foundations of an eastern apse of 
|side aisles, and a triumphal arch between the 
|choir and nave. By successive excavations, and 
| the removal of large embankments of earth, he 
| succeeded first in laying open the semicircular 
| wall of the crypt, upon which the eastern apse 
| was built, with the arched descent and steps 
| from the east end of the choir; then the narrow 
| aisles, north and south, with their apsidal termi- 
| nations east and west ; and finally the bases of 
the original piers of the triumphal arch, with its 
| lateral walls across the church. Mr. Watkins 
| then saw the possibility of restoring the church 

to its original form and dimensions, and, at the 

same time, of preserving all the original Saxon 
| work still remaining, and of retaining a speci- 
|men of every successive insertion. This is now 

accomplished, with the exception of the aisles, 
| and for them the difficulties are all removed and 
| the plans made easy. 241 additional free seats 
| have also hereby been secured. 
| Reading.—A vestry meeting of St. Lawrence’s 
| has been held to devise measures for the restora- 
| tion of this old parish church. The necessity of 
| prompt action had long been apparent; but, as 
to the mode and extent of the reparation several 
persons expressed different views, including 
some ultra-Protestant objections to “ornamenta- 
tion.” Eventually it was resolved to form a 
committee to obtain funds necessary to carry on 
the proposed work of restoration, which will 
cost from 2,0001. to 3,0001. 
Lutterworth.—Several meetings of the com- 





| mittee appointed to carry out the restoration of 


Wicliffe Church have been held lately. Mr. 
G. G. Scott has made a survey of the building. 


| The cost of restoration is estimated at about 


7,0001. Subscription-lists have been opened at 
the bank and other places, and sums amounting 
to nearly 2,000/. have already been promised. 

Nottingham.—A meeting was recently held at 
St. Mary’s Vicarage, to receive tenders for the 
proposed restoration of St. Mary’s Church, Earl 
Manvers in the chair. The tenders were pre- 
pared in six distinct divisions according to the 
following form : — First division, comprising the 
general repairs internally, including the removal 
of the stone screen and restoration of the porch. 
Second division, comprising the floors through- 
out. Third division, comprising the roof. Fourth 
division, comprising the organ chamber. Fifth 
division, comprising the chancel stalls. Sixth 
division, comprising the sittings in the nave, 
transept, and aisies. The estimates were as 
follows :— 


SEL MEE: « wsnencencniamsnanci £11,515 0 0 
Mr. Huddlestone .................. 11,513 0 0 
BE DUES cesccttrescntvensienens 11,199 0 0 
BRP RGED Wiscencstvincastedinevsiornnes 11,055 0 0 


As Mr. Hall’s tender was the lowest, the com- 
mittee decided that he should execute the work 
as far as it could be carried out. The amount 
promised is 4,1201. The whole of the subscrip- 
tions at present given will be expended in carry- 
ing out the three first divisions of the work. 
The committee have raised in less than a year, 
including three promised windows, nearly 6,U001. 
But they will need nearly 8,000/. more. 

Salisbury.—St. Thomas’s Church is, as far as 
the chancel is concerned, about to be restored. 
The works proposed to be done will cost about 
1,3001., which sum it is intended to raise by 
voluntary contributions. The designs, are by 
Mr. Street. 

Stroud.—The arrangements for the rebuilding 
of the parish church have now been completed. 
The contract has been taken by Messrs. Wall & 
Hook, for 6,0001., and the new church is to be 
completed by the 3lst of October next year. 

Cleethorpes.—The new church here has been 





country district, the magistrate fearing to make 
a move in the matter; but lately I am rejoiced to 
see that “this Act has been amended, giving jus- | 


consecrated. The foundation-stone was laid on 
the 3rd of August, 1864. The contractor for the 
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building was Mr. Ryall, of Louth, and for the 
fixtures and fittings Mr. Maxey, also of Louth, 
the building being designed by Mr. Fowler, in 
the Flowing Decorated style of about the time 
of Edward III., the chancel being of a some- 
what earlier date. The structure consists of a 
nave, about 66 ft. long, with north and south 
aisles, each about 10 ft. wide ; the chancel 30 ft. 
by 19 ft. The tower is placed in the angle 
formed by the north aisle and the north wall of 
the chance! (the lower stage of which will form 
a vestry and organ chamber) and the south 
porch. The aisles are separated from the nave 
by arcades of four arches on each side, resting 








supplied by Mr. Whetstone, cf the Coalville 
Works. All the joiner’s work is of deal, stained 
and varnished. The roof is partly open, and the 
exposed timbers are wrought, stained, and 
varnished : the columns supporting the roof are 
finished with colours in relief, and the capitals 
are edged with gold. The back part of the apse 
isoccupied by the baptistery, which is constructed 
of enamelled slate. On each side of the front of 
the apse, seats are arranged for the choir, and in 
a lofty chamber on the left hand is placed an 
organ. There are two vestries on each side of 
the apse. Below the nave of the chapel there is 
a large apartment, 60 ft. long by 38 ft. wide, and 





on plain circular shafts with carved capitals. | 13 ft. high, intended for a Sunday school ; also, 
Above the arcades the nave is lighted on both | rooms for warming apparatus, &c. The principal 
sides by a range of circular double-trefoil front is towards the London-road, and has three 
windows. The chancel is separated from the| entrances. The centre one has over it a five- 
vestry by a triple arcade with coupled shafts. | light window filled with stained-glass, the gift 
The dressings through the arches generally are | of Mr. Richard Harris. In the centre light is 
of brick with stone voussoirs. The nave floor is | represented “ The Sower scattering the Seed.” 
.laid to a uniform level throughout, the passages | The window in the apse, of similar size, is also | 





—enn, 





window of similar size and design to those in 
the school. Accommodation is provided for 259 
children. The school is warmed by hot air, and 
is ventilated by means of air flues and grateg 
and wooden tfirrets in the roof. The cost of the 
schools is 5711., and the boundary walls and bell 
about 1007. Messrs. Blackmoor & Withers are 
the architects. 

Market Lavington.—The chief stone for schoolg 
at Easterton has been laid. The building, when 
completed, will comprise nave, with bell-turret 
at end, chancel, vestry, and porch, and ig 
intended as a chapel-of-ease to Market Lavi 
Church, with accommodation for 178 adults and 
72 children. At present only the nave, bell-turret, 
and porch will be erected, to be used as a school. 
house and for evening services, the Hon. Mis, 
Hay incurring this outlay and the cost of site, 
for the benefit of the inhabitants of Easterton, 
The walls will be built with red bricks, and black 
bricks used as bands at the level of stone 
window-cills, and at the springing line of arches, 


being laid with flags of Yorkshire stone, and the 
flooring under the seats being of wood. The 


body of the chancel is laid with stone in a) 
diamond pattern, with bands of chocolate tile, | 


with encaust® intersections. The church 


thronghonat is seated with low open benches, all | 


moveable, and the pulpit is placed in the north- 
east angle of the nave. The church is covered 
in by an open framed timber roof. The original 
intention to complete the building with a spire 
has been sdandoned. Upon carrying up the 
tower certain indications proved that the sub- 
soil was too soft to sustain the weight of a spire, 
consequently a tower approaching 100 ft. in 
height will form the crowning feature of the 
exterior. 

Landough.—The church of Landongh, in the 
diocese of Llandaff, has been restored. The 
design wes provided by Mr. Fripp, of Bristol, 
and the carrying of it out was given to Mr. 
David Jones, of Penarth. The total cost of the 
edifice is 2,600/. The east window is a memorial, 
having been placed there in memory of the Rev. 
James Evans, who was rector of the parish, and 
of his son, who was the curate. The pews are 
open, and the woodwork of the roof and pews 
is stained. The pulpit is of stone. 

Irlam.—A new church has been consecrated 
at Irlam, in the parish of Eccles. In the new 
building there is present accommodation for 
somewhat over 300 persons, with means of 
enlargement so as to seat, if required, 100 more. 
The eastern end of the church is seen in the 
approach from Manchester, a circular-ended 
apsida!l chancel, over the western end of which 
rises a low steeple, roofed with an octagonal 
slated spire, terminating with a revolving gilt 
metal vane. Beyond the steeple is the broad 
nave, its roof broken by dormer windows, 
which serve both for light and ventilation. 
There is a south porch, chiefly of timber, with 
outer and inner doors, and a series of smal! 
windows on either side. On the south side of 
the steeple there is a quasi-transept, gabled 
transversely, which forms the vestry. The walls 
are all of stone, lined with brick inside. The 
doors, windows, and such parts, are of white 
stone, from Stourton-hill. The walling is chiefly 
from Runcorn, banded with a lighter coloured 
stone, obtained from an old house in Salford, at 
the time being pulled down. The seats are low 
open benches. The floor of the chancel and all 
the passages are laid with Staffordshire tiles, in 
patterns. The chancel proper, in which are the 
choir-seats, is underneath the tower, only-the 
apse projecting beyond it to the east. The inside 


walls are of red brick, relieved with white bricks | 
The whole of the super- | 


in bands and patterns. 
struciure was let to the builder, Mr. James 
Bradburn, and cost about 1,4801. 
was Mr. J. Mediland Taylor, of Manchester. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


New Brompton.—The chief stone of a Scottish 
ehurch fur New Brompton has been laid on a 
site immediately opposite Saxton-street. The 
builders are Messrs. Watchurst & Sons. 

Leicester.— The Victoria-road Nonconformist 
chapel has been opened for divine service. Thx 
style of the building is English Decorated. The 
walls are built of the Enderby and Attleborough 
stone ; and the stonework tothe doors, windows, 
pinnacles, and all ornamental works, is from the 
Box quarries at Bath. The inside of the buildin 
is of brick, finished with stucco. The entrances 
and passages are paved with ornamental tiles 


' filled with stained glass, the gift of Mr. Thomas | and as labels above the red and white brick 
Sunderland, in the centre light of which is the | lancet-shaped arches to windows and doorways. 
‘figure representing the Good Shepherd. The! The roof will be open-timbered, stained and 


chapel has seats for 1,150 adults (galleries in- 
cluded). The dimensions of the building are as 
follows :—Length from front to back of apse, 
105 ft. Gin.; width, 48 ft.; width across the 
transepts, 64 ft.; height from floor to ceiling, 
39 ft. The height outside of the front gable, 
from the ground to the top of the finial, is 60 ft., 
and from the ground to the top of the spire, 150 ft. 
The works have been executed by Messrs. Neale 


& Son, of Leicester; the gas-fittings by Mr. | 


Webb; the apparatus for warming the building, 
which is effected by hot water on the low 
pressure system, by Mr. Gimson. Messrs. Ward 
& Hughes, London, have executed the stained 
glass. Mr. H. Crocker has acted as clerk of the 
works. The architect was Mr. John Tarring, of 
London. 

Crewe.—The new Wedgwood Chapel, Crewe, 
has been opened for Divine service. The edifice, 
which is built from designs by Mr. Shufflebottom, 
architect, is of red and buff bricks, blue brick 
plinth, with freestone facings. The front en- 
trance is an open portico, 20 ft. wide, with a 
door opening in front of each aisle. The gallery 


varnished, covered with dun-coloured plain tiles, 
' interspered with red and black ornamental ones, 
' No plastering will be used on the walls inside: 
the brickwork is to show fair with coloured-faced 
bricks the same as on the outside. The archi. 
tect is Mr. W. H. Espenett, of Market Lavington. 
The contractors are Messrs. James Sainsbury, 
joiner, &c., of Littleton, and James Pinchin, 
bricklayer, of Market Lavington. 
|  Hartington.—A new school-house and master’s 
‘residence have been erected and opened here on 
'a site given by Mr. T. Q. Bateman, of Breadsal! 
Mount. 
Hulme.—The chief stone of St. Wilfrid’s 
|Roman Catholic Schools, Rutland-street, has 
been laid. The main building will be 62 ft. long, 
| 30 ft. wide, and about 48 ft. high; and will con- 
| sist of two large rooms,—one to be used for 
infants and the other for girls. At one corner 
of the building there will be class-rooms, &., 
| for the sisters to teach in, and to which entrance 
_ will be gained from the yard, which is inclosed. 
|The architect is Mr. Tijou. The cost of the 
| building will be 1,200. 


is brought to the front, over the portico and side | 
wings, so that the least possible space is lost. | 
The front, or entablature, over the portico, is | 
moulded, and is supported by two Ionic columns | 
and pilasters. The front wall, to the height of | 
the entablature, is of buff and blue bricks, every | 
fifth course being blue, 14 in. thick, receding 1 in. 

from the face. The windows have moulded stone | 
facings and carved trusses. Most of the seats on | 
the basement are free. The rostrum or pulpit | 
platform will be of pitch pine, with open railing , 
and balusters. The gallery, which extends 

entirely round the chapel, is fitted up with open 








Books Recerbed, 


Texts from the Holy Bible explained by the Help 
of the Ancient Monuments; with a few Plans 
and Views. By Samvuen Suarpr. Containing 
160 drawings on wood, chiefly by JosrrH 
Bonomi. London: Day & Son. 1866. 

A work of this kind, by the author of the “ His- 

tory of Egypt,” and illustrated by Mr. Bonomi, 





The architect | 


stalls in Memel, the side passages, and between 
the stalls, having falling seats, to be used on 
special occasions as required. The building will 
seat 1,200 persons. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Mexzbro’.—New National Schools have been 
opened at Mexbro’, near Rotherham. The 
entire cost of the building—in round numbers 
1,000/.—has been subscribed by gentlemen in 
Mexbro’ and vicinity. The schools are built of 
stone from the local quarries, and are Early 
English in character. They consist of a large 
room, 60 ft. by 25 ft., for a mixed school of boys 
and girls, and a class-room, 12 ft. square, which 
projects from the main building in the centre of 
the principal elevation fronting the valley. On 
either side of the class-room is a lean-to porch, 
leading to the school-room. From the roof of 
one of these porches rises a slated bell-turret, 
square at the base, and gradually decreasing till 
it attains a height of 32 ft., where is an open 
framework of wood, in which is hung a bell, from 
the foundry of Messrs. Naylor & Vickers, of 
Sheffield. This is covered by a slated spirelet, 
the top of which is 46 ft. from the ground. The 
school is lighted at each end by a three-light 
window, with simple plate tracery in the head. 
he side windows are single and double lights. 
All the windows are glazed with cathedral glass, 
in diamond leaded quarries. The roof is hipped 
at each end with gablets over the large windows, 
and is open inside to the ridge, having curved 
and stop - chamfered principals, stained and 
varnished. The class-room roof is of equal 
height, and is hipped, having a gablet over a 





was certain to be full of interest ; and so it is. 
Much light is here shed upon obscure allusions 
in the Bible, by references to Egyptian, Assyrian, 
| and other records ; and the longer such « subject 
is studied the more instructive will it become, 
so that in future editions we may have still 
more numerous instances in which the monu- 
ments of Egypt and Assyria, and perhaps 
of India in addition, shall be made to throw 
‘light upon dark passages in the Bible. 
| Amongst such instances as these, we would sug- 
gest one of distinguished importance, a fair 
opportunity for alluding to which has been 
‘missed in the present edition. On page 81, 
|“ The winged Sun of Thebes,” and the analogous 
Assyrian Winged Guardian or Angel of the 
| King, like the Ferocher of Persia, and called 
or The Assyrian God, Baal, the Sun,” are given 
| in illustration of 2nd Chronicles xxviii. 2,—“* For 
| he fAhaz]} walked in the ways of the Kings of 
Israel, and made also molten images for Baalim ; 
and the circumstance is alluded to that one por- 
tion of the Israelites called God [the Sun of 
Righteousness | Baal. Now, considering the distin- 
guished importanceofthe Winged Sup, or Ferocher 
(Pharaoh ?} of Eypt, as the symbol of symbols, 
which occupied the most prominent of all posi 
tions on the Egyptian Temples, like the “ Nosee 
teipsum” on the Temples of Rome; there 1s 2 
this Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian, symbol of 
the divine Sun of the Temple of the human 
body a clear reference to the “ Sun of Righteous- 
ness,” who shall “ arise [on or in the elect | Wit” 
healing in his wings,” as spoken of in Malachi 
iv. 2, which might have been pointed out by Mr. 
Sharpe in connexion with “the Winged Sun of 
Thebes,” and the Baal of Assyria. 
Other suggestions occur to us, but we have 20 
doubt these and many more will duly turn up 
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the minds of the author and the illustrator while 
preparing a new edition of their very interesting 
and instructive volume. 





VARIORUM. 


The Fine Arts Quarterly Review, up to this 
time published but spasmodically, has been 
taken up by Messrs. Day & Son, Mr. B. B. Wood- 
ward remaining editor. The first number issued 
of the new series is a very good one: it contains 
a large number of excellent illustrations, illami- 
nations, engravings, and lithographs, and some 
very good writing. If kept up to this standard, 
it ought to command success. Mere catalogues 
of objects should be avoided. ‘* Returns of the 
names of Streets in the Metropolis,” regulated by 
order of the Metropolitan Board of Works, have 
been printed by authority of the Board. These 
returns include streets re-named and houses num- 
bered, streets’ names abolished, and new streets 





named ; the whole forming a sort of useful sup- | 


plement to the London Directory. The returns 
are prefaced by a memorandum prepared by 
Mr. George Vulliamy, the superintending archi- 
tect to the Board. It appears from these re- 
turns that 46,879 houses have been re-numbered ; 
2,110 names of streets, &c., abolished; and 824 
new names approved. 





Mrseellanen. 





Cuatiam.—The new buildings at the east end 
of the Royal Marine Barracks, intended for 
officers’ quarters, and erected on a site hitherto 
forming part of the dockyard, are now approach- 
ing completion, and they will probably be occu- 
pied at the latter end of the year. The builders 


ment contractors. 


THE rroposep Law Covurts.—Mr. Burnet, the 
architectural clerk to the commission, has care- 
fully examined all the plans as yet received from 
abroad, aud has drawn up notes, by which it is 
seen that very little, if any, assistance can be 
gained from foreign experience, unless the plans 
of the French Courts, which have not yet been 
received, prove an exception. The drawings 
illustrate the courts at Kiberfeld, Erfurt, Goer- 
litz, Baden, the Hague, and Toronto. 


Zinc Paint.—Dauring the operation of smelting 
zinc, a large portion of the metal escapes in the 
|form of vapour, consisting of finely-divided 





jmetallic zinc. This vapour is known by the 
| workmen as “zinc fume.” When it has cooled, 


| it is deposited as fine dust on every projecting | 


|part of the smelting works. A contimental 
|manufacturer has recently proposed to utilise 
this substance, by grinding it with varnish, and 
|applying it to iron as a preservative against 
rust. ‘The principle of the operation, it will be 
seen, is the same as that of galvanising, but the 
coating of metallic zinc is applied in a different 
manner. 


VAGRANT Warps ror THE Hotrorn Unton.— 
| The guardians of the Holborn Union have com- 


are Messrs. Foord & Sons, of Kochester, Govern- | 


THE JUBBULPORE EXHIBITION oF 1867.—Jub- 
bulpore, one of the prettiest and most picturesque 
stations of the Central Provinces, is to have an 
exhibition in 1867. The Supreme Government 
has sanctioned a grant of 15,000 rupees towards 
| the expenses, and Mr. Le-Mesurier has placed at 
the disposal of the committee a large carriage 
shed and a goods shed, which will be con- 
nected together by a thatched and mat-covered 
verandah. Therailway from Mirzaporeto Meyhere, 
it is expected, will be partially opened in time 
for the exhibition. This line should have been 
finished more than three years ago. 


THe Meat Market my Smirarietp.—At a 
Court of Common Council, held on Monday, Mr. 
Horace Jones, the City architect, brought up a 
report detailing the progress of the excavations 
in Smithfield Market, which was considered 
satisfactory. Mr. Lowman Taylor also brought 
up &@ report on the same subject, and he stated 
that, although the works were not going on so 
| satisfactorily as could be wished, the differences 
| between the Great Western and the Metropolitan 
Railway Companies had been adjusted. He had 
urged upon the engineers of both railways the 
necessity for proceeding as quickly as possible ; 
and he believed that by November the works 
would be in such a state as to enable a roadway 
to be formed over a portion of the market that 
would assist the traffic that was diverted by the 
alterations that were being made at the Holborn 
Valley Improvement. Immediately after this, 
‘he said, the Improvement Committee would 
advertise for tenders to perform the work con- 
nected with the erection of the market. The 





| . ~ wat rot > stantiv « ke 
Improvep InpvsrriaL DweLiIncs.—The Im-|menced the erection of new wards for the proposed market is constantly spoken of as the 
. - 5 : P - . he me "ees - = 
proved Industrial Dwellings Company have com- | vagrant poor in the union, on a piece of ground Dead Meat Market, an unpleasant expression, 


pleted and formally opened a new block of} in Vine-street, at the east end of Liquorpond- Wholly unnecessary. 


Meat-market is surely 


buildings in City Garden-row, City-road. We) street. The building is proposed to accommo- all that is necessary to distinguish it from the 
must take an opportunity to look through them. date 92 persons, 48 males and 44 females and cattle-market. 


Roya Gatiery or ILtustration.—The agree- 
able entertainment by Mr. and Mrs. German 
Reed and Mr. John Parry, at the Gallery of 
lilustration, continues a career of unabated 
success. ‘hey have seldom had a piece better 
adapted than the “Yachting Cruise” to show 
their skill. The season, we hear, will be brought 
to a close about the third week in August. The 
“ Wedding Breakfast” is admirable. 


THe Wisunitepon Camp.—We cannot allow the 


doings at Wimbledon this year to pass by with- | 


out sume record in the Builder of the attention 
paid to, and the improvements made in, sanitary 


appliances at the camp. Amongst other mea- | 


children, with receiving wards for both sexes, 
' boiler-room, vermin-oven, oakum-room, stone- 
yard, and every accommodation absolutely neces- 
sary, together with residences for the superin- 
|tendent and wife, and wardsman and wards- 
|woman. The ground has been taken on lease 
| for a term of thirty-five years, at a yearly rent 
of 601., and a premium of 2001. The architect 
is Mr. L. H. Isaacs, and Messrs. Simpson & Son, 
| of Baker-street, W., have taken the contract at 
' the sum of 2,6621, 


PeckHaM.—A new church is about to be 
|erected in the Old Kent-road, on the site of 
| “Dick Turpin’s house,” to replace Christ Church, 
the present site of which has been acquired by 


sures the council, Lords Elcho, Spencer, and | 
Ducie, instructed Mr. George Jennings to fit 
up sanitary stations, which were accordingly | 


the South Metropolitan Gas Company by special 
Act of Parliament. The uew church will bea 


Tue Scorrisn Art-Un1on.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Association for the Promotion 
of the Fine Arts in Scotland was held last week 
in Edinburgh. The chair was occupied by the 
Hon. Lord Neaves. Mr. Cornillon read the re- 
port, which stated that 26 paintings and 13 
water-colour drawings had been purchased from 
the last exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
in Edinburgh, value 1,596/. 93.; and that there 

, would be included in the present distribution 
six original sketches by eminent artists illustra- 
tive of Scott’s novel of “ Gay Mannering,”’ value 
25 guineas each, and 50 statuettes from Mr. 
Steell’s statue of the late Professor Wilson, 
value two guineas each—the total value of the 
present drawing being 1,858/. 19s. Hach sub- 
scriber would this year receive a volume contain- 


erected on a plan sent in and highly approved 
of. There were fixed 150 latrines and 50 “ lift- 


up” lavatories, the buildings in which they are | 


fixed being also constructed by Mr. Jennings. 


British ARCH#OLOGICAL AssociaTION Con. 
GREss.—The twenty-third annual meeting will 
be held at Hastings, commencing August 20th. 
The programme stands thas :— Monday, Hastings. 
Reception by the Mayor and Inspection of the 
Castle and other Antiquities of the Town. 
Tuesday, Excursion to Rye and Winchelsea.— 
Brede Place and Camber Castle. Wednesday, 
Visit to Bayham Abbey and to the Palace of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury at Mayfield. Thurs- 
day, Visit to Bodiam Castle. — Etchingham 
Church.—Robertsbridge Abbey and Battle Abbey 
and Church. Friday, Excursion to Hurstmon- 
ceux Castle and Church, and Visit to Pevensey 


| brick structure, and will seat 1,200 persons. The ing six engravings illustrative of ** Gay Manner- 
| style adopted is described as nineteenth century 1428; similar to those of * W averley,’ given last 
| Gothic, based on the thirteenth and fourteenth , Year, and next year would be = similar illus- 
century French work. In plan it will consist of trations from woos en During the 
la wide nave, with south aisle with ridge roof, year Just closed 5,202 members had been en- 
lard chancel, vestry with organ-chamber over, rojled, being an Increase over last year of 649. 
land a bell-turret and east porch towards the The subscriptions for the year amounted to 
| Old Kent-road ; there will also be a gallery, 5,462/. The ballot took place under the usual 
| seating about 260 persons, about half the width, Conditions, when of the 95 prizes 12 fell to 
and nearly the whole height of the south aisles, England, 3 to Ireland, and 10 to the colonies 
and which will be approached by a semicircular | and India. 
staircase and angle porch, oe “— eur nated PERMEABILITY OF Inon.—The master of the 
a feature of the view from the road. The church mint, Mr. Graham, the well-known chemist, has 
will be erected by Messrs. Dove, Brothare, ot 9 made a very important discovery, which he has 
— vel 6.0008, from a design by. Mr. Bassett announced in a paper read at the closing meeting 
Batting, seat, of the Royal Society’s session. He has discovered 
Zinc AND Leap Exports anp Imports.—The that iron at alow red heat absorbs a considerable 
annual return published by the Custom House | quantity of carbonic oxide ; and that, contrary 
of the imports and exports of metals shows that | to long-standing belief, this gas Goes not act on 





Castle. Saturday, Reception at Lewes by the 
Sussex Archeological Society.—Inspection of 
Lewes Castle, Priory, and other Antiquities. 


Free Pustic Lisrary ror THE City.—The 
bankers, merchants, and traders of London are 
called upon, by a writer in Triibner’s Literary 
Record, to initiate measures for the establish- 
ment of a free public library in the city, as an 
example to other towns. New York, Paris, and 
other great cities are far ahead of us in such 
respects; and the writer remarks that it is 
apathy, not opposition, that has to be overcome, 
“The aim of such a movement,” he urges, 
“should be to induce the Corporation of the 
City of London to grant an eligible and central 
site for a building, and to contribute from its 
funds a sum towards the expenses of erection 
and endowment; such sum to be supplemented 
by voluntary contributions; and we have such 
confidence in our fellow-citizens,”’ he adds, “ that 
we believe individual subscriptions will be by 
hundreds and even thousands of pounds towards 
such an object.” 





during 1865 the United Kingdom received | the surface of the metal only, but permeates its 
34,903 tons of pig and sheet lead, of which | entire substance. Having taken up the gas, the 
Spain contributed 27,474 tons ; Holland, 2,446; | iron will retain it for any length of time, and in 
Belgium, 2,240; France sent none, and Chili, | this condition it is best adapted for conversion 
to whom we are indebted for half our foreign | into steel, as, by the permeation of the carbonic 
copper, 2 tons only. The total quantity of lead | oxide, the subsequent process of carbonization is 
ore imported amounted to 5,584 tons, of which largely facilitated. Hence arises the suggestion 
3,505 tons came from Sardinia; white lead 72 that the process of acieration would be best 
tons; red lead 29 tons. We exported 18,441} accomplished by changes of temperature ; a low 
tons of British pig lead ; 4,690 tons of rolled and | red heat to fill the iron with carbonic vxide, after 
sheet ; 1,695 tons of piping ; 3,423 tons of red| which it may be put away, if required, to await 
lead, and 3,338 tons of white lead. Oar largest | the final process, at a high temperature, of con- 
customers for pig lead were the United States, version into steel. Concerning auvther form ot 
who took 8,212 tons; France, 4,510; and China| iron, Mr. Graham remarks that wrought iron, in 
and Hong Kong, 2,088. Of foreign lead only 403 | the course of its preparation, “ may be supposed 
tons were reported. The imports of zinc | toocclude six or eight times its volume of carbonic 
amounted to 30,685 tons, and of zinc ore and | oxide gas, which is carried about ever after. How 
oxide of zine 6,664 tons, whilst the total exports | the qualities of iron,” he asks, “are affected by 
of British and Foreign zinc were 8,232 tons. the presence of such a substauce, no Way metallic 
The principal supply of foreign zinc is shipped | in its characters, locked up in so strange a way, 
from Hamburg, which sends 12,339 tons; next | but capable of reappearing at any time with the 
comes Belgium with 7,580 tons ; and then Prussia | elastic tension of a gas, is a subject which metal- 
with 5,952 tons. | lurgists may find worthy of investigation. 
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: : 1E.— For alterations and additions to No. 24 & 25, Castle-| For the erection of s dwelling-house and shop ; 

Borat Acapauy Oonvansaztons.— The we street, F.C. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— Queen-street, Exeter. Messrs. R. & W. Best, archin pe 
of the season is marked by the fact that the Deepa | ...sccssouetnae £2,090 0 0! Brealey ....... Lida Sadia neice 749 0 0 
Council of the Royal Academy have issued cards Sims & Marten 1,930 0 0 ben yon essence . 7232 0 0 
for their annual soirée. It will take place on ener csseeneneneneereenanens a ; : tafford (accepted) ...... 697 0 0 

Wednesday next, the ist of August. RE 8 Mea re 11100 0 0 —— 

ss : . SORBBOM, sovasecinccnsorecctn 1,025 0 0 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Accipent.—A pillar supporting a new roof tana apelin ee sii hh eaah ee ee 


in course of erection at Messrs. Whitehead & 
Haynes’s works, Tividale, fell the other day from 
its place, and a large portion of the roof came 
down on a man and killed him at once. Other 
persons received serious injury. 

Tur Brighton New WorkxHovse.—The seal of 
the Board has been ordered to be affixed to 
notices to be served on Mr. Jabez Reynolds and 
his sureties, relative to the non-performance of 
contract for the erection of the new workhouse 
within the specified time; and also to a charge 
on the poor-rates to secure the sum of 5,0001., 


being the fifth instalment of a loan of 30,000i. | 


for the erection of the new workhouse. 


LuanpaFF CATHEDRAL ReEstoraTIons. — A 
circular has been issued by the Dean of Llandaff, 
in which, after reviewing the restorations already | 
effected, he proposes that a subscription list be | 
opened for the purpose of rebuilding the south- 
western tower which fellin 1722. Detailed plans, 
estimates, and specifications have been obtained, 
and the work will be at once begun when funds 
are obtained. The estimated cost is not stated. 


Wixpow Garpenine rn St. ANpREW’s, WELLs- 
STREET.—The first annual show of window-grown 





flowers in this parish took place on the 18th, | 
under the shade of the plane-trees in the garden | 
of Middlesex Hospital, which was lent by the | 
board of governors for this occasion. About | 
350 plants were exhibited, some of which were 
fine-grown specimens. The prizes were adjudged 
by the head gardener of Sir Percy Burrell, bart., 
M. 


Metroporitan Boarp or Works.—At the last | 
weekly meeting, a report was brought up from | 
the Thames Embankment Committee, recom- | 
mending the payment of 2,5001. to Mr. Furness, | 
on account of his contract. 
took place as to the propriety of doing so, in 
course of which it appeared that the works on | 
this contract are making more progress than | 
heretofore, and that the money was to be 
expended in forwarding the contract. 
last agreed that the money should be paid, 
without prejudice to the rights of the Board. | 


| 
Cirrton Suspension Brince. — The report 
shows a considerable diminution in the receipts | 


from traffic. The receipts of the last half-year 


amount to 1,1751. 11s. 11d., out of which the | 
directors have carried the sum of 70l. to the | 
credit of the contingent fund. After paying | 


working expenses and interest, on mortgages, 
there will remain a balance of 3941. 14s. 3d. 


available for a dividend, which the directors | 
recommend should be made after the rate of | 
21. 5s. per cent. per annum, free of income-tax. | 
This will require the sum of 371l. 14s. 4d.,| 


leaving a balance of 221. 19s. 11d. to be carried 
to the credit of the next half-year. 


| 
| Mr, John Young :— 
The ceremony of opening the Oswestry Water- | 
works has been celebrated at Penygwelly, the 
source of the water supply, and at Oswestry. | 
The engineers, Messrs. Gotto & Beesley, of | 
London, invited the corporation of Oswestry, | 
and other friends, to a champagne luncheon at | 


OPENING OF THE Oswestry WATER-WORKS.— 


Penygwelly on the occasion. These works have 
been brought to a successful termination by the 
contractor, Mr. T. C. Bugbird, of London, at a 
total cost of a little over 16,5001. There were 
1,400,000 cubic feet of digging accomplished in 
the water and sewerage works; and 630,000 


It was at | Cobham, 





bricks used in making the sewers, tanks, &c. 
The entire length of the sewers is five miles ; 
and eight miles of water-pipes have been laid 
down. The works have been in hand ten months. 
Mr. Shopland was clerk of the works. 





TENDERS 


For the erection of  farm-house at Farway, Devon, for 
the trustees of Tuckfield's Bread Charity at Exeter, 
Messrs. R. & W. Best, architects ;— 

Summerhsayes ................ccccccesese 
Stephens & Son ......, 
Stafford (accepted) 


£607 10 0 
438 0 0 
347 0 «0 





For the erection of farm-buildings at Whitstone Cross, 
near Exeter, for the trustees 


Exeter. Messrs, R. & W. Best, architects :— 
Ret depecncecsoomens £468 0 0 
Stafford 264 0 0 
Stephens 245 0 0 








For new buildings, Coleman-street, for Mr. R. J. Bates. 
Messrs. Wimble & Taylor, architects, Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. Birdseye & Stoner:— 





Aalalog Be MOM: « scrciresissatesenioseeah 8,604 0 0 
Piper & Wheeler.............00..000 8,600 0 0 
PRE ssicsnncmeceserssinennanted -.. 8,610 0 0 
ea ae 8,452 0 0 
TH ©. ssccevecsis 8,434 0 0 
Hill & Son . 8,406 0 0 
OS DRT, 8,300 0 0 
Newman & Mann..............s00000 8,276 0 0 
IGE. csictivveiisvismsnond 8,244 0 0 
NE RRM ASE AEE 8,137 0 0 





For the extension of the works of Martin, Hall & Co., 
limited, Sheffield. (First contract.) Messrs. M. EK, Had- 
field & Son, architects :— 


CemeneOe anicccsnsenenstincte convene £2,26410 0 
Mulber (accepted) 2,027 0 0 
TREE asaveuresrcectavanchcntmenmaneet 2,081 0 0 








For St. Hilda's Catholic Church, Whitby. Messrs, 
M. E. Hadfield & Son, architects :— 
For the whole (use of old materials and no fittings). 


Robinson £3,000 0 0 


Separate work (accepted). 
Seales (mason) ............ £1,740 0 0 


White (carpenter) ...... 457 0 0 
Hardgraves (slater)...... 14410 0 
Blakeley (plasterer) 52 0 0 
Readman (painter) ...... 35 0 0 
Brown (plumber, &c.)... 168 0 0 





— £2,566 10 0 





For St. Thomas’s Catholic Church and house, Gains- 
borough. Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & Son, architects :— 
Huddleston (accepted) £1,249 0 0 





Accepted for St. Hedda’s Catholic Church, Egton- 
bridge, exclusive of stone, lime, brick, and leading; no 





fittings. Messrs. M. E. Hadtield & Son, architects :— 
Barton & Co. (mason) 2890 0 
White (carpenter) ............... 453 0 0 
Hardgraves (slater) ............ 11410 0 
Anderson (plumber, &c.) ............ 7918 0 


Readman (painter)...........0.0 ee oe 
Braithwell (plasterer) 








For St. Peter's Catholic Church, Doncaster, with use of 


Some discussion ©ld materials; no fittings. Messrs. M. E. Hadfield & | 
Son, architects :— 


Anelay & Son £2,100 0 0 
_ Mires teernnanateriin 1,620 0 0 
Rodley (accepted) 1,466 0 0 








For house and offices to be erected at Fair Mile, 

Surrey, for Mr. H. Poole. Messrs. Wadmore & 

Baker, architects, Quantities supplied by Mr. D. Camp- 

bell :— 

House, Stables, Lodge. Fences, 
282 £411 £145 


Gammon & Sons ...£4,560 £825 


Holland & Hannen. 4,587 760 399 150 

Browne & Kobinson 4,520 797 397 141 

Sawyer ............... 4363 717 306 176 

Myers & Sons ...... 4,327 745 356 149 

IP icnsadecnouninisa’ 4,270 738 407 135 
* Accepted, except for lodge. 





For substantial and decorative repairs to the Wesleyan 
Chapel, St. John’s-square, Clerkenwell. Quantities not 
supplied. Mr. Bassett Keeling, architect :— 

Jameson & Hobson £387 
Resliaux.,.. : 
Bourne 
Mitchell 









For the erection of council chamber annexed to the | 


Town Hall, Rochester, for the Mayor and Corporation, 
Mr. Henry Andrews, architect, Quantities supplied by 


Anscombe ....... envecest seepannannaid £1,220 0 0 
Norriss on ba 8 © 
Clements (accepted) 1,000 0 0 








For alterations and additions to offices for Perpetual 
Investment and Building Society, 16, New Bridge-street, 








| Blackfriars :— 
RING a ccecttnessnnteseensnnaanas — £1,000 0 
MIN sikccdsnugciiaeatiacgenepie 879 0 0 
WNT» Sutil ccaasvectadbante 7 00 
ce 795 0 0 
Groome & Co. 7600 0 0 
8 SE ET ELS 730 0 0 
Wilkinson & Co. ... 718 0 0 
Johnson (accepted) .. 690 0 0 
Cubitt, Brothers ................c000 685 0 0 





For proposed alterations and restoration to the parish 
aoe oe ot St. Andrew, Enfield. Mr. F. G. Widdows, 
architect :— 











of Atwill’s Charity at | 








TEIN sssdeaunicoskgapialignenieesaamiavenate £4,806 0 0 
Colls & Son ...... . 4,730 0 0 
Newman & Mann... 00 
Child & Son ......... 0 0 
Abrahams 00 
BOO cocccscsseneins 0 0 
Carter & Sons 00 
NIG ccs ocinssnintaiisaitnceadtpecie 0 0 
Dove, Brothers 00 
Cooper Cee eeesccesreesseveeseceeos 0 0 
Field & Sons (accepted) ......... 0 0 
For sewer works for the British Land Company, 
| Limited, at Friern Farm Estate, Dulwich, Mr, J. 
| Blenkarn, surveyor for the company :— 

e ; Ko. 8 No, 2. 
Wainwright ............00 £2,500 ..... . £950 

funday ..., 8,548 ...... 1,188 
Blackmore ...... 3,745 ...... 1,280 
Walton ......... cose 4100 00... 2,682 
Pearson .........0. coorsecees 5,655.4... 1,888 


E. C. R—R. W.—M. P.—W. W.—J. K—J. B—W. GW. ¢ t_ 
J. G, (next week).—B. P. W. New York (book has not been received) 
—H. W. C (should carry the matter further).—Pole (apply to tha 
secretary of the society).—Sandstone (no design for the M hehe ter 
Exchange has been selected. If a design has been published as such 
it was erroneous). 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for Publication, 

Nore —The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 











(ADVERTISEMENT. ] 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS, 
J. W. Benson, having steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be giad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip. 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








{Horsham and Dorking Railway Cart Horses.— Uareserved Sale. 


’ b S Le hl 

k. J. GOWER is instructed to SELL by 
AUCTION, at his REPOSITORY, Barbican, on FRIDAY, 
AUGUST 3, 1866, at ONE o'clock, sIXTEEN young powerful CART 
or VAN HORSES, some active tippers, the property of Messrs, 
R. SHARP & BONS, solid in consequence of their contract on the 
Horsham and Dorking line being completed. Also Twelve Horses, 
the property of Messrs. Lansbury, off the Metropolitan Railway, now 

completed. On view two days prior. 





PADDINGTON, King and Queen Yard.—By order of the Trustees of 
Messrs. Woolley.— Horses, Troilies, Wagons, Vans, Carts, Harness, 
and Lease of Premises. 


R. J. GOWER will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the PREMIFES (as above), on WEDNESDAY, AUGUSTS, 
at TWELVE o'clock, SEVENTY useful CART HORSES, wine troi- 





| premises —On view two days prior 
| the Premises ; and of the Auctioneer, at his Repository, Barbican. 





lies, Wagons, coal vans, aud narrow wheel brick or rubbish 
carts, harness, &c. Have been ewployed on the Great Western Kail- 
way, and other contracts, now expired. Also the valuable lease of 
Catalogues and particulan on 


D’'Almaine & Co."s Pianoforte Manufactory, Burwood-mews, Rdg- 
ware-road (a ‘ew minutes’ waik from the Kdgware-road Station on 
the Metropolitan Railway).—To Pianoforte-manufacturers, Cabinet- 
makers, and Others —The exten«ive Stock of Pianofortes in process 
of manufacture, Parts and Fit'iog», Manufacturing Plant, Fixtures, 
Trade Fittings, stock of Timber, useful Chestuut Horse, covered 
Pianoforte-vau, four-wheel spring Van, &c. 


N R. ROBINS is instructed by the 


Executors of the late T. G. Mackinlay. esq. (who have dis- 
posed of the name will of the firm to Mr. Emery, the late 
manager) to SELL by AUCTION, entirely without reserve, upon the 
PREMISES, as above, on TUESDAY, AUGUST 7th and three following 
days, at TWELVE for ONE precisely, the whole of the UNF iNinHtv 
INSTEUMENTS : comprising backs in various stages of compietion, 
parts and fiiticgs, of tops, doors, plinths, panels, sides, 
ends, cheeks, key bottoms, falls, smal! quantity of moaldings and 
frets, screws, springs, &. together with the valuable Meuufactaring 
Plant, including an exceileat wire-covering machine, with fly and 
cog wheels ; 4-feet iron sawing-tabie, 6-feet tarner’s lathe, with iroa 
bed and frame ; sawing, ing, and boring lathes (one with over- 
head motion, for harmonium work), boring and mortising machine, 
go-bar frames, about 80 ers’ benches, &c. Also the Stock 
of Timber; comprising small logs of Cuba curls, Houdaras sud 
Spanish mahogany, rosewoodjin beards aud filtches, walnut planked 
and in the round, zebrain boards and planks, spruce and pine dealt 
and battens, 4-inch, g-inch, ]-inch, 1}-ineh, }4-inch, and 2-ivch pine 
and spruce, quantity of l-inch lime and chesinat, birch, oak, aud 
sycamore, beech planks and boards, 44-inch by 3-inch bracwas, 
beech leg-shaits, &c.; small quanvity of choice veneers, including 
amboyna, mahogany, maple, rosewood, satinwood, walnut, aud 
zebra ; useful four-wheel spring van, covered pianoforte-cart, chest- 
put horse, har.ess, &c.—Cataiogues are now ready, aud may be 
obtained upon the Premises; of P. 8. BRISLKY, Req. Svlicitor, 
4, Pancras-lane, Cheapside ; and at Mr. ROBLN»'s Utiices, 5, Waterioo- 
piace, Pall Mall, 5. W, 

N.B.—The Lease of the extensive Premises to be disposed of. 





Just published, in Feap. 8vo, with nearly 500 Illustrations, in 


ornamental cloth, price 7s. 64. 
CONCISE GLUSSAKY of TERMS 
USED in GRECIAN, ROMAN, ITALIAN, and GuTHIC 
As tL AITECIURKE. 
By JOHN HENRY PARKER, F.8.A. 
A New Edition, revised. 
Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER & CO. 








Shortly to be published, on toued paper, super-royal folio, compiew 
in one volume, ded da, by permi to 
His Grace the DUKE of CLEVELAND, K.G. &e. 
yrey ‘ 
LLUSIRATIONS of the MEDLAVAL 
ANTIQUITI£S of the COUNTY of DURHAM. 
by J. TAVENOK PERRY, MLB A, aud CHARLES HENMAN, Jan. 
Architects. 

The Work will contain in ali about fifty plates, accompanied bY 
a short explavatory text; and it will be issued to subscribers 
at the rate of 1 ls. a copy; or om iarge and superior papel 
ll. lle. 6d.; but a8 soon as the subscription list is closed, the —_ 
will be increased fifty per cent. Those desiring to subscribe may d? 
so by forwarding their names and addresses, either to 9, John-street, 
Adelphi, or 7, Bedford Villas, Croyuou, on or before the Sist Augus 
after which Gace the subscription jist wili be closed. 





—— 


Just published, Part VIL. price 2s, 6d. 
ula and COLLAGE A KUHILECTURE. 








Parts L. to VII. now ready, 2s. 6d. each. E 

ILLA and COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE. 

SELECT EXAMPLES of COUNTRY and SUBURBAN 

RESIDENCES reowntly selected trom the Designs of Various arch) 
tects, with Descriptive Notices. 

To be completed in about 18 monthly parts. 
London : BLAUKis & SON, 44, Paternoster-row ; and sold by 
Bookse: lers. 


all 


—! 


LLING’S ART FULIAGE, royal 4to. 


72 Plates, with Letter-press and numerous Wood-cuts, price 
Bo. OF Bs. When ordered direct from the Author. »—cieth 
“ A vaiuable addition to var knowledge of art-decoratiou.”—C 
Engineers and Architects’ Journal. w. 
Loudon: Published by the Author, 150, Hampstead-road, N.W- 

















